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THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY“ 


THE VISION OF HISTORY IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


THEO 


S 1T possible to speak of a vision, of a 
single conception, of history in the 
New Testament? Should we not 

rather say that there are several concep- 
tions or rather several different attempts 
to outline a vision of history? Does the 
Apocalypse tell the same story as Paul, 
John, and the Synoptics? For these wit- 
nesses differ quite clearly from one an- 
other and are limited in their material of 
symbol and concept. This fact can be ex- 
plained in three different ways: 

1. The biblical revelation is always 
concrete and set within the human data 
of particular space and time; that is to 
say, it is always incarnate. 

2. The biblical authors are, like our- 
selves, led by faith and not by sight. 

* These two articles on the Christian philosophy 
of history were delivered at the Conference on Chris- 
tian Faith and History, which was held this past 
year in Bossey, Switzerland, under the auspices of 
the World Student Christian Federation. The full 
set of papers of the conference are available in the 
Cahier of the Bossey Ecumenical Institute. The 
editors of the Journal of Religion are indebted to 


Director H. Kraemer of the Institute for permission 
to reprint these two essays. 

t Dr. Theo Preiss, a Protestant scholar, is profes- 
sor of New Testament in the Theological Faculty of 
Montpellier University, France. He is the author of 
Le Témoignage intérieur du Saint-Es prit (Neuchatel: 
Delachaux & Niestlé, 1946). The German transla- 
tion, Das Innere des Heiligen Geistes (Zolliken- 
Zurich: Evangelischer Verlag), appeared in 1947. 


PREISST 


3. Above all, the full and true meaning 
of history will only be made manifest at 
the Last Judgment. We are not seated 
upon the throne of the Son of Man. It is 
part of the human condition but also the 
secret strength of a faithful theology to 
be nothing but a humble and respectful 
theologia viatorum. Since the entire sys- 
tematic philosophy of history contains no 
mystery, we must set aside any facile 
providentialism; our God is not the God 
of the Deists, he is the God of the Cruci- 
fied One, and even the Son knows not the 
day and the hour of his coming. 

And yet there is in the New Testament 
a real and profound unity, one single vi- 
sion of the chief landmarks of history. 
The Creed also at an early date fixed a 
series of facts—like the striking-in of 
nails—and it is one of its glories that it 
sought only to mark events in time with- 
out any abstract definition. So, if there 
is no Christian philosophy of history, 
there is at least a message concerning his- 
tory, past, present, and future, which is 
sufficiently definite both to demand and 
to permit of our decision and to enlighten 
our faith. 

Now we modern men, even, and per- 
haps particularly those of us who are 
Christians, do nonetheless find it ex- 
tremely difficult to grasp adequately the 
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biblical vision of history. We may have it 
in the blood, on the retina of the eye; but 
it is a poor, distorted, secularized vision 
at best. We are to a certain extent blasé 
and immunized against it. We can nei- 
ther wholly accept nor wholly reject it. 
We have, for instance, shed a large part 
of the biblical hope; others have picked 
it up, and we get it flung back again in 
our teeth by the hand of the Marxists. 
Even theologians are naive enough to 
think they can go on gathering apples 
after they have conscientiously sawed 
through the trunk of the apple tree. 
Christian ethics—the small change of 
hope flung abroad into the world—yes, 
certainly! We were ready to have done 
with the too naive biblical conception of 
time and of history. We preferred the 
idea, grotesque though it be, that history 
secreted its own meaning like a huge en- 
docrine gland. 

This is not the place to prove how the 
apples grew on the tree and how they fell 
from it. The dignity of man as king of 
creation, the possibility of a future which 
should be grander than the past and of a 
science and a technology which should 
dominate matter in the service of man— 
with reason no longer a ladder of escape 
into immortality but an instrument to 
civilize nature once it had lost the 
gloomy pagan deities—new dignity for 
manual labor, the possibility of social 
change, once every social system is in 
principle unriveted, the unity of the hu- 
man race assured by that same history 
which has a wider bearing than itself, an 
active love that does not give up before 
the most desperate case—all these we 
have hoped to keep and even to develop 
by the brightness of our own guiding 
light; and yet see how it all has become 
corrupted in our very hands and particu- 
larly the idea of history. Like all Chris- 
tian truths, once they are isolated from 
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their context, it is turned to folly. 
Nietzsche was right in saying that 
Christianity could only be extirpated 
root and branch by the eternal return of 
the Greeks. But this is impossible. Even 
Sartre cannot make up his mind to it, 
and history seems to remain for him a 
pathetic dialogue between man and the 
absence of God. It is not quite so easy to 
be an atheist! Reinhold Niebuhr has re- 
marked that it is impossible to go back 
from a culture which involves a meaning 
for history to a culture “which equates 
history with nature.’ 

Let us try to return to the Bible; be- 
cause it is more pessimistic than all our 
pessimists and yet more optimistic than 
all our optimists, it may be able to de- 
stroy both our optimistic and our pessi- 
mistic illusions. 


I. ““ACYCLIC’’ HISTORY 


One commonplace but basic fact domi- 
nates our problem: apart from certain 
Parsee and Hebrew tendencies, all known 
metaphysics imply or profess a cyclic 
vision of history. History is merely an as- 
pect of the seasonal becoming of the 
forces of nature. If we naturalize history 
in this way, we reduce it to the likeness 
of a myth. However, cycle and myth are 
inseparable. Even in Thucydides the 
myth is dominant and naturalizes his- 
tory; history tries to detach laws which 
are general and outside of time from the 
cyclic becoming. 

In the Bible, on the contrary, history 
surpasses nature, and time excels space. 
The future will be richer than the past, 
and nature itself shares in the historic 
drama between God and man. Nature is 
subject to vanity and to death because 
of man, but it will be liberated in the re- 
demption of the sons of God. There fol- 
lows from this: 

1. That with God, whose image he 
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bears, man is more important than the 
whole of nature. Christian humanism 
makes clear in principle that man takes 
a higher place than that which Prome- 
theus sought (Psalm 8). And yet here we 
are not talking of absolute temperalism; 
above time there is God. 

2. Further, that it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish God the Creator from God the 
Redeemer. God does not first create one 
nature and later on launch history too; 
criticism today is ready to admit that the 
first pages of Genesis are of less value as 
a cosmology than as the very beginning 
of history. This story is from the first 
moment eschatological and sets the scene 
for the playing-out of the drama between 
God and men. It is also in the historic 
event of the departure from Egypt that 
the nomad tribes received the revelation 
of Yahweh. It was only later that Israel 
discovered that this Yahweh was the ab- 
solute Lord, and so also the Creator of 
the cosmos. He was God, the living 
Savior, but wholly free with regard to his 
people and the world. This is why he 
created the world ex nihilo, gratuitously ; 
there is here no trace of those oriental 
theogonies in which Chronos begot his 
children and then devoured them. He 
was God the Creator and was every new 
morning the same; the world could only 
exist, Israel and the nations could only 
live, by his hand. The whole creation is 
grace, and the whole of grace is creation. 
The primitive church prayed that ‘this 
world may pass and that thy grace may 
come.”’ The Kingdom of God is grace. At 
the same time that this history is unique 
in the annals of humanity, it glorifies no 
human greatness. The sins of Israel and 
its leaders were in no way blurred; the 
mythical legend was in essence with- 
drawn. There are, to be sure, legendary 
elements in the Old Testament as in the 
New. But this legend, if we are still to 
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use the term, is turned inside out. In- 
stead of idealizing and glorifying men, it 
puts them in their proper place. If the 
stories of the Nativity were legend, which 
is possible, they are also characteristic; 
they turn the story inside out by empha- 
sizing the incarnate and humanly wretch- 
ed origin of Jesus. In the Bible history is 
not “mythized”’; on the contrary, the 
mythical element is historized. The 
mythological legend, outside history, dis- 
embodies events. The biblical legend sets 
within time, historizes, embodies. It glo- 
rifies not man but God. 


II. HISTORY AND MYTH 


When it turns to the cycle of oriental 
myths, biblical thought breaks them all 
in pieces. It masters and uses freely the 
fragments of myth in its equipment of 
materials, images, and concepts. This is 
found on every page of the Old Testa- 
ment but equally of the New. In the New 
Testament the oriental myth of the an- 
thropos is subjected to the doctrine of the 
true Adam. Paul breaks through the 
myth of primitive man when he says that 
the second true Adam is infinitely superi- 
or to the first. The struggle waged by the 
authors of the New Testament against 
the Gnostic mythology shows us with a 
startling clearness that the redemption 
which was worked out in the course of 
the history of salvation is much more 
than the re-establishment of the para- 
disal state; it is a new creation which ful- 
fils but also greatly surpasses the first. 
Although the memories of the paradisal 
state serve, in the New Testament as in 
the Old, to illustrate the hope of future 
times, they are not essential. Besides, 
they were already by their very nature 
orientated toward the future more than 
toward the past. 

Biblical anthropology borrows no more 
than a brief sketch from Genesis. It is 
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rather the history of salvation which sup- 
plies its substance. Man is a historic be- 
ing who has his being in history with 
God. While in the Gnostic systems the 
myth of the anthropos determines and 
falsifies Christology, in the New Testa- 
ment, and particularly in Paul, it is 
Christology which directs anthropology. 
In the Sermon on the Mount as well as 
in the Epistles, it is Jesus Christ who is 
very man. 

Max Weber noted, what has not been 
sufficiently referred to, that it is impos- 
sible in the Old Testament to find the 
idea that Yahweh guaranteed in a meta- 
physical sense the hierarchy of castes or 
an unchangeable social order (as, for ex- 
ample, the Hindu gods did). No cyclic 
myth, no static and conservative morali- 
ty, but a history. In social ethics this 
point is of the highest importance, since 
it relativizes, for example, any static 
theory of natural law. 

There is a steady discussion of the 
necessity of de-mythologizing the biblical 
message in order to transpose it into the 
framework of modern concepts. Bult- 
mann does this, and so to a certain extent 
does C. H. Dodd, two scholars who have 
in common the aim of pushing back the 
myth of the parousia to the periphery of 
the New Testament message. I personal- 
ly think that this is an error from both a 
theological and a historical point of view: 

1. The cosmology of the ancients was 
not turned upside down by the Bible 
from a spatial point of view; for example, 
the story of the flood is not unlike a story 
in the Babylonian cosmology. On the 
other hand, that cosmology was funda- 
mentally altered in its temporal aspect. 
So we may de-mythologize its spatial 
ideas—heaven and hell, the seven heav- 
ens, the world under the earth, etc.—but 
we must keep our hands off the temporal 
framework. In ignoring this essential 
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idea, Bultmann falls into a kind of exis- 
tentialist gnosis in which history has no 
meaning save in its projection or when 
reduced to anthropological terms, while 
C. H. Dodd dissolves eschatology into a 
kind of Platonic idealism. Plainly speak- 
ing, D-Day would have been enough for 
the first Christians, while the V-Day of 
the parousia and of the new creation 
would have been no more than a myth 
which symbolized the mastery of God 
over all time. 

2. By reason of the lack of symmetry 
between the past and the future, we must 
draw a distinction between the mythical 
elements in the origins and those in the 
ends of history. The object of the former 
is to explain the “why” rather than the 
“how”’ of its origins, the felos of history. 
But theology can and must welcome the 
most solid results of geology and of pre- 
history. However, it will maintain its 
realism by supporting the temporal and 
concrete nature of the coming of the 
Kingdom of God, of the parousia, of the 
creation of new bodies, new heavens, and 
a new earth. 


III. ALL THEOLOGY IS HISTORY 

The New Testament writing which is 
to all appearances the most speculative, 
I mean the Epistle to the Hebrews, em- 
phasizes most forcibly that Christians 
are but pilgrims marching toward the 
end of history (Hebrews, chaps. 11-12). 
It is the historia viatorum, non angelorum. 
Christian theology is neither a philoso- 
phy nor a temporal morality. It is essen- 
tially a commentary, a recall, an explana- 
tion, and a proclamation of a series of 
events, of an otkonomia, of an ordo salutis 
(“order of salvation’’). There is no truth 
by itself in the theoretical meaning. The 
web of reality and of truth is a dialogue 
between persons, between God and men, 
the vast action played out between light 
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and darkness, in which every act and 
every scene has its exact, unique, and in- 
dispensable place. This drama is played 
out on the earth, in our time and our 
space, and not in ‘‘quasi-time,”’ in the 
timelessness of myth. When the times 
were accomplished, God sent his Son 
(Gal. 4:4). The Word became flesh in the 
reign of Augustus, perished in the time of 
Tiberius and the brutal Pontius Pilate, 
found his place in the Creed. In order to 
know God and possess life, men must 
partake of the flesh and drink of the 
blood of the Son of Man and must accept 
the foolishness and the scandal of the in- 
carnation and of the miserable death of 
Jesus of Nazareth in all its commonplace 
obscurity. And yet it is not the flesh 
which has meaning; it is the Spirit which 
brings life. Although the Word became 
historical reality, reality is not, as Hegel 
said it was, of immediate logical explana- 
tion in itself. This is true not only of the 
origins and the end of history, by some 
essence which the eyes of men are unable 
to verify, but also of the events of the 
history of salvation which may be veri- 
fied. If we are to see in the healing 
miracles of Jesus anything more than the 
daring acts of a wonder-working magi- 
cian, we must look at them from a certain 
angle; if we are to find the center of his- 
tory in the notice of some gibbet or other 
set up in the year 20, light must be shed 
upon it from above. The events of reve- 
lation remain ambivalent symbols; this 
revelation is to a great extent still zn- 
cogntlo. Only a few persons saw and 
handled the Risen One; blessed were 
those who did not see and yet believed. 
This whole story is clear and continuous 
only to the eye of faith. Truly the gospel 
is simple and uncomplicated, but it is 
difficult. 

This does not mean that, in order to 
shape the raw material of history, the 
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things-in-themselves, a net of forms, 
categories, and general ideas must be 
thrown over it. It is not ideas that 
quicken; it is the Spirit. That is to say, 
it is the living God who is Spirit, the liv- 
ing and personal God who enlightens the 
faith of men. The way in which John saw 
and wrote history is characteristic in this 
matter. His fidelity is not that of a min- 
ute-book; minutes or a documentary film 
would have been much less faithful to 
Jesus. The real thing is our story with 
God and with our neighbor. History is 
not a web woven on a purely horizontal 
plane from human decisions and deter- 
minisms, nor is it something wholly ver- 
tical between God and certain mystical 
souls. It is a drama both complex and 
simple played out between God and his 
creatures, and this drama has a center 
which is also its origin and its ending. 


IV. CHRIST THE CENTER OF HISTORY 


If we pass from Jewish apocalypses to 
the Gospels, a rounded impression grows 
upon us of extraordinary concentration. 
First in the realm of concepts: Jewish 
thought worked primarily in the frame- 
work of two concepts which came partly 
from Iran, that of the present evil age 
and that of a future glorious age. In the 
very center of this, Jesus puts an expres- 
sion which is rarely found in Jewish writ- 
ings: that of the Kingdom of God. Jesus 
is radically theocentric. While maintain- 
ing the vigorous dualism of the apoca- 
lypses, he passes beyond it by continuing 
the thread of the Old Testament into a 
profound certainty; God rules and shall 
rule. Furthermore, his rule is at hand; it 
is come upon us; it is at work among us 
(Luke 17: 20). Jesus does not concentrate 
his looks on a future which is more or 
less distant and problematical but on the 
present moment, which bears a unique 
urgency and gravity; this present mo- 
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ment is decisive (Matt. 25:31). Jesus 
uses the drawing materials and palette of 
the Jewish apocalypses, but he brings 
together and simplifies in the extreme 
his ideas of the future. For one who 
comes from Enoch and Baruch, the sim- 
plicity of his words is striking; they 
breathe supreme familiarity and yet in- 
finite respect for the mystery of the 
Kingdom. 

But this concentration goes much fur- 
ther than that. The Kingdom of God is 
at work, not in general but at one definite 
point, in one Person, in Jesus, in his 
words and his sovereign acts. For those 
who were without, Jesus spoke in par- 
ticular about the Kingdom of God; to his 
friends he began to speak in particular 
of the Son of Man. In his person as the 
divine man and the true Adam, he was 
actually overturning the course of the 
history of Adam, while Satan he had 
overcome in the desert; he had bound the 
strong mar and begun to destroy his 
house. By his miracles, by silencing the 
storm, by bringing men to life, he stood 
forth as King of Creation. When he said, 
“But I say unto you,” he took his place 
above Moses as Master of the Torah, as 
One who fulfilled, realized, and passed 
beyond all that had been proclaimed by 
the old covenant. There is here a greater 
than Solomon; here is the wisdom of God 
in person; here is One greater than Jo- 
nah, a true Prophet who spoke through 
all the prophets. Here was One who 
could pardon sins—a privilege which be- 
longed to God alone. In a word, it was in 
him that the new world of the resurrection 
was already breaking into the old world. 

And yet the time of triumph was still 
only in rough outline, and these victories 
only signs of its coming. This Son of Man 
had still to serve as Servant of the Eter- 
nal and had still to suffer and to die as 
ransom for all mankind. This he was able 
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to do because he was very man in the 
image of God become man, like other 
men, the remnant of faithful mankind, 
the remnant of Israel concentrated in one 
man. From Adam on to the Kingdom of 
God we can trace in the Bible the thread 
of one single movement which finds its 
center in the death and the resurrection 
of Christ. Already man was the repre- 
sentative of the whole of creation before 
God, and his revolt dragged him down to 
death. After Adam and Noah, God chose 
in Abraham a people, the least important 
of tribes in a lost corner of history. 
Rosenberg was quite right; the Jewish 
problem is once and for all the key to 
world history. This elect and blessed 
people multiplied, but its revolt gradual- 
ly reduced it in size so that only a rem- 
nant of Israel was left to take the place 
of a nation. And later this remnant be- 
came one single Man who alone is the 
Son of Man. His death for the nation and 
for all nations began an overture for the 
universe. Those who believed in him were 
members of the body of the new Adam. 
And this body aims in principle at all 
men. So in the Bible we find no static 
particularism or static universalism, but, 
as it were, a universalist concentration 
and expansion. In Christ all are one; all 
are sons of Abraham (Gal. 3: 28). By the 
final revelation of the sons of God, the 
biological creation itself, longing as it 
does for deliverance, will finally reach its 
full development. 

All this partly explains the theological 
importance of the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem in the year 70. The true temple 
which was henceforth to be Christ and 
his body made of living stones, the old 
world itself, were destined to disappear, 
while the destruction of the whole city is 
a sign of the end of that old world and of 
the coming of the new. In history, judg- 
ment began with the house of God. 
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In his complete obedience to the Fa- 
ther, Jesus broke the power of Satan the 
accuser, who day and night accused men 
before God (Rev. 12:10; John 12:31; 
Luke 10:18) and took his place as the 
comforter, the defender, and the inter- 
cessor for all mankind. By the mystery 
of substantiation, which was both juridi- 
cal and objective, he took upon himself 
the destiny and sin of every man. Hence- 
forth he was to take his place behind the 
last of miserable sinners. ‘I was naked 
and ye clothed me.” The obscure indi- 
vidual history of every man is thus taken 
up and transfigured by the Son of Man, 
and every man finds himself really in the 
presence of his neighbor, before the face 
of the Son of Man and of God himself. 
For the crucified and risen Son of Man 
has been set at the right hand of God, 
where he reigns in secret while waiting to 
reign before the eyes of all. He not only 
rules over the elect but also rules in prin- 
ciple and indeed in fact over all men and 
over all the powers which direct the cos- 
mos and history of the world. 

Before we define more clearly the 
meaning of this Kingdom of Christ, we 
must in a word or two outline his sover- 
eignty over the past and over the future. 
In a few simple words the prologue of 
John reveals that the Eternal Word is the 
origin of creation and that the Son was 
from the beginning the light and the life 
of men. Everything was created by him 
and for him; the history of the chosen 
people and of the other peoples finds in 
him its origin, its end, and its meaning. 
He was the Word which does not come 
back void (Isa. 54:11), the fire, the ham- 
mer which smote the rock of Jeremiah 
(Jer. 23:29) and which made history. 
Above all, he is to bring all things under 
his sovereignty (Eph. 1:10), and even 
the world of those who died long since is 
subject to him. When he has overcome 
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his final enemy, death, he will hand over 
the Kingdom to his Father, and God will 
be all in all. He will reign with the Father 
over the new world where there will pre- 
vail only love, service, joy, and adora- 
tion. Then shall come to pass, according 
to the profound promise of the apoca- 
lypse of Baruch, the time which shall 
have no end. Yet it will be real time and 
real space, and spiritual beings shall have 
more reality than our poor present reali 

ty. Do not let us hand over to the Marx 

ists the realistic pages of the Bible, and 
ourselves take refuge in the heaven of the 
soul. God is more materialistic than 
Marx—indeed, we should do better to 
reproach the latter with his “angelism”’ 
as far as the goodness of postrevolution- 
ary man is concerned—and the new 
world will be really a new creation which 
is more real even than the first world. At 
the same time this realism is also radical- 
ly personalist. It is not possible to work 
out a biology of eternal life or a geogra- 
phy or a chronology of the Kingdom of 
God. The great concern of the apocalyp- 
ticians—‘‘When and how will the King- 
dom of God come?’’—becomes of second- 
ary importance. The end (éelos) is no 
longer an unknown future term; it is a 
Person whom we have seen, have heard, 
and have touched. Eschatology is con- 
centrated in Christology. Eternal life 
means to know the Father in the Son; it 
is concrete life and communion with 
them. Jesus not only gives the Bread of 
Life; he is the Bread of Life. 


V. THE TIME OF THE CHURCH 


The first witnesses were practical men, 
and they attached a particular impor- 
tance to the present period of history, the 
time of the church. The present time, be- 
tween the resurrection and the second 
coming, is characterized by the paradox 
of the already and the not yet. On the one 
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hand, the new world has already come in 
Christ, in the event, which is of global 
and unique importance, of his death and 
his resurrection. In principle the general 
resurrection and the new creation were 
to arise without delay. That is why the 
disciples, faithful to the hope of the Jews 
and of John the Baptist, who could not 
distinguish the two comings of the Son of 
Man and saw in the baptism of the spirit 
and of fire the new creation coming all at 
once, kept asking Jesus: Is it now that 
you will raise up a kingdom for Israel? 
Then Jesus taught them an astonishing 
fact: the history of the world, while in 
principle at an end, must still continue 
with its heights and its depths. Why? It 
is for God alone to know the times and 
the seasons, but you shall receive the 
Holy Spirit and you shall be my wit- 
nesses at Jerusalem and to the ends of the 
earth. If history is prolonged, it is because 
God wishes to save Israel and the whole 
world of nations. The only explanation of 
present history is the proclamation of the 
gospel unto the last of mankind. This 
gospel will be proclaimed, and then shall 
come the end (Matt. 24:14). John could 
write: “It is the last time”’ (I John 2:18). 
The decisive event takes place in Christ; 
the light shines already and the world 
passes. The continuance of this interme- 
diate time is of little importance. The 
New Testament has little interest in 
chronological, apocalyptic schemes or in 
the timetables of seven days equal to six 
thousand cosmic years plus the milenni- 
um. It is written soberly because it pos- 
sesses Jesus Christ. We shall have little 
understanding of the Apocalypse, if we 
search it for a timetable like that of a 
quinquennial plan from God. 

The gift of the Spirit gave the dis- 
ciples the assurance that the Kingdom of 
God was coming; it was the first fruits 
and the pledge of the world to come. By 
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its own witness it made of them both wit- 
nesses and martyrs and permitted them 
to take their place in the history of sal- 
vation. From Adam to Christ they recog- 
nized history as their own personal his- 
tory. They had died with Adam, and 
they knew that they were alive in Christ. 
The final meaning of the Old Testament 
had been revealed to them, and in the 
history of Exodus they read the prophecy 
of the time of the church (I Cor. 10:11). 
The Spirit brought to their mind the 
words of Jesus and illuminated them; it 
gave the present setting of the event of 
Christ. The future was already promised 
them and given in advance by the 
pledges and first fruits of the Spirit. The 
Spirit gave them the ardent and serene 
assurance that, every minute, heaven 
was drawing nigh (Rom. 13:11). In pub- 
lic worship and in the sacraments the 
Christian is truly in communion with 
every section of the history of salvation. 
In one word, Christ, raised to the right 
hand of God, extends his power by the 
Spirit through the church. Cullmann has 
shown that the first confessions of faith 
in the church, of which the simplest and 
most central is ‘“Kyrios Christos,” pro- 
claim at the start the present rign of 
the risen and crucified Lord. The old 
Aramean hymn quoted by Paul in Phil. 
2:5-11 proclaims that every knee should 
bow, and things in heaven, and things in 
earth, and things under the earth; and 
that every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord. Thus the church is 
open upon the world and embraces the 
whole world in her view. In this time of 
mission, of the Spirit of the church, the 
church has no other function but to be 
the instrument and the body of its living 
Head, proclaiming to the world that he 
is its only Lord. So all the powers of the 
cosmos and of history must be subjected 


to Christ. Are they already subject, or 
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are they to be at the end of all? The 
Bible has a paradoxical answer to give to 
this question. According to II Tim. 1:10, 
for example, the victory is already won; 
but in I Cor. 15:25 and Heb. 10:13 the 
final triumph is in the future. In chapter 
8 of Romans and elsewhere the two af- 
firmations appear side by side. 

Possibly these angelic and demonic 
powers seem rather strange to us. Since 
the eighteenth century we have reduced 
the religious drama to two actors-—God 
and man. With a superior smile we have 
washed out the roles of Satan and his 
acolytes and also those of the angels of 
God with all that curious procession of 
principalities and powers. Was that a 
good thing to do? Even the great psy- 
chologist, Jung, has recently affirmed the 
objective existence of demonic powers. 
lf evil indeed exists beyond man, we 
must admit that there is an evil will, that 
is, a somebody or even a something. lf we 
no longer believe in the existence of Sa- 
tan, we are forced to satanize the ene- 
mies. ‘Ve were foolish enough to satanize 
Hitler, so now we must satanize Stalin or 
capitalism. The powers of which the 
Bible speaks are not satanic. They are 
ambivalent. They are creatures who have 
received from God a cosmic and, above 
all, a historical mission, and they like to 
consider autonomous and 
sages. The principalities of that age cru- 
cified the Lord (I Cor. 2:8), and, behind 
Caiaphas and Pilate, Paul caught a 
glimpse of the powers which directed 
these statesmen. In Judaism the nations 
had their own angels (Rom. 13:1). The 
apostle says that all these authorities 
came from God; and, in spite of the am- 
bivalence of the state, the Christian must 
serve it in the light of justice. All these 
powers are in principle subject not only 
to God but to Christ. They are not 
vaguely subordinated to the far-off direc- 


themselves 


tion of a general providence—this deistic 
view of the universe has in many respects 
been catastrophic 
sible before Christ. States and all his- 
toric dignities belong to the cosmic reg- 
num Christi. As for all the powers which 
secular history speaks of as collective 
powers and movements and isms, and 
which are so far from being the pure ab- 
stractions of nominalists, the Bible per- 


but they are respon- 


sonifies them to show that these powers 
are responsible, that they are indeed col- 
lective responsibilities, but also to em- 
phasize that men are no more than their 
agents and their victims. Above all, the 
Bible proclaims that none of these reali- 
ties is final. The Christian is freed from 
the elements of this world and from its 
determinisms by which the powers seem 
to mock him. He is in the image of God 
in Christ and not only in the standard 
image of his social setting. It was God 
who mobilized Pilate to work out his 
salvation, and it was the Roman roads 
that carried the gospel. The Pax Roma- 
na, like the persecution of the state iden- 
tified as the beast, could only carry the 
gospel farther afield. It is certainly true 
that we cannot yet see that everything 
has been subjected to him (Heb. 2:8). 
The enormous beasts of Daniel’s vision, 
which were already so inhuman, stand 
face to face and carry on the succession 
from one century to another. But, in 
fact, God “‘hath put all things under his 
feet, and given him to be the head over 
all things of the Church” (Eph. 1:22). 
Satan has been driven out; if he still 
ravages the earth, it is because he knows 
that “he hath but a short time”’ (Rev. 
12:12), 

The opening movement which follows 
the death and the resurrection of Christ 
looks straight through the church and 
the whole world. This slender history ol 
the chosen people, of Jesus and his twelve 
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companions, leads into the great avenues 
of history. The Head of the church is 
also the Head and King of the cosmos 
(Col. 1:17). By his death he has recon- 
ciled all things, he has received all power, 
and sends forth his own to baptize the 
nations. It has been said that, besides the 
church, there will also be a corpus Chris- 
tianum. In recognizing nothing but the 
corpus Christi, the New Testament ex- 
cludes clericalism. But through the 
church the principalities and powers 
learn their manifold and diverse wisdom 
of God (Eph. 3:10). And this wisdom: re- 
veals the mystery that one day the whole 
of Israel, the heathen 2s well as the 
people of Israel, shall enter into the new 
world (Rom. 11:25). So the church must 
announce the gospel in its fulness, not 
only to individuals but to states, to col- 
lectivities, cultural, economic, and the 
rest. 


HISTORY OF SALVATION AND 
SOCIAL ETHICS 


This wide perspective of concentration 
followed by expansion which springs 
from the new Adam faces us with a dis- 
turbing fact which complicates in a 
singular degree the problem of Christian 
social ethics. We know that the New 
Testament is somewhat poor in precise 
directions with regard to the social and 
political message which the church would 
seem to owe the world. The prophets are 
richer in this respect. Can we say that 
this insularity, this concentration on the 
problems of the Christian life in itself, 
this limitation of horizon, is in the case 
of the first Christians of a final or a tem- 
porary nature? Is it not perhaps full of 
necessary virtualities? 

It would seem, for instance, that the 
attitude of the Bible to the pagan state is 
reduced to a passive obedience only lim- 
ited by obedience to God, while shutting 
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its eyes to any public and prophetic crit- 
icism or to any effort at the improvement 
of social structure. This limitation is 
partly due to a question of fact: Jesus 
lived and spoke within the limits of Pal- 
estine, while the authors of the epistles 
addressed tiny, scattered groups which 
had no social or political importance. 
But it is also true of a particular situation 
in the history of salvation. Throughout 
his life Jesus had definitely forbidden his 
apostles tc go among the heathen. When 
the Greeks came ¢s see him, he made 
them understand that only his deati: 
would allow him to draw all men unto 
him (John 12:32). The prayer of Jesus 
for the world was strangely concentrated 
on that handful of men by whose means 
he wished to convert the world (John, 
chap. 17). So from the very start the 
church had a missionary task and a mis- 
sionary ethic. Beyond that any change of 
social structure applied from without 
could only be a further legalism. 

Since Jesus is himself the true law, any 
moral life must be life in Christ. He is 
himself the way and true guidance. 
Through his body, the church, he is at 
work in this world of ours. ‘But so shall 
it not be among you”’ (Mark 10:43). At 
first sight the social doctrine of the New 
Testament seems to be both patriarchal 
and conservative. But in principle any 
static and eternal social hierarchy is un- 
fixed. ‘The fashion of this world passeth 
away’’ (I Cor. 7:31). In the church, the 
body of the new Adam, all barriers of 
race and class have fallen to the ground. 
This mystery of the new man which we 
find in Ephesians, Colossians, and chap- 
ters g-11 of Romans must to a certain 
extent be translated into social struc- 
tures. The life of this body as it is de- 
scribed in chapter 12 of Romans and 
in chapter 12 of I Corinthians must radi- 
ate into the surrounding world and soon- 
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er or later produce an echo, a reflection, 
an analogy which is relative but real in 
the life of the city. The poor are the ob- 
ject of a new witness, a new respect; the 
great are to descend from their pedestal. 
The New Testament does not pretend to 
democracy; but, when it says in I Peter 
2:17, “Honor all men. . . , fear God and 
honor the king,’’ it sets the emperor in 
this place as a man who has but received 
a particular function from God. The po- 
litical system which approaches most 
nearly to the gospel will tend toward an 
organism where there is mutual respon- 
sibility and control. On the other hand, 
the institution of slavery is, as we know, 
never precisely condemned in the New 
Testament, but it is emptied from within. 
In cases where men live with their slaves 
as Paul lived with Onesimus, their real 
relationship must in the end burst the 
bonds of an institution which has become 
purely legal. If Christ has overcome the 
powers and the elements of the cosmic 
political and social world, there is no 
longer any possible dualism between the 
religious man and a patriarchal social 
order which aims at being unchangeable. 
The witness of Christians will raise up 
standards of the victory of Christ in all 
the domains of life. 

It would be a grave anachronism to 
apply directly the fragmentary sugges- 
tions of the New Testament as if they 
were a complete and timeless code of so- 
cial ethics. We should simply be reducing 
them to a hodgepodge of passive con- 
formism and abstention. The problem of 
the active and public transformation of 
social structures was never raised in the 
primitive church because it could never 
arise. Those little cells had no possibility 
of public action. If we limit them by ill- 
digested biblicism, we shall simply be 
disregarding the fact that the difference 
between their situation and ours is not 
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only historical but also theological. Of 
course in a world which continues to be 
hostile to its Lord, the church continues 
and must continue to be, before all, a 
missionary church. But its missionary 
task is both broadened and deepened. Al- 
most all Christians can act upon the pub- 
lic life of the world about them; they are 
numerous enough, and modern technolo- 
gy has opened up to them possibilities of 
considerable social change. We do not 
need to hold the myth of a Christian 
civilization with its long procession of 
clericalism and crusade; but we must be- 
lieve that it is possible and our duty to 
raise up, wherever we are, the standards 
of the reality of the body of the new man. 
If we believe that the living Christ 
builds and establishes his Body in our 
history, we must no longer think of any 
man or any situation according to the 
flesh, as if acted upon only by powers of 
race, so-called. ‘autonomous and un- 
changeable,” or by economic laws or the 
game of politics. We think of every man 
as in Christ (II Cor. 5:16). Moreover, 
the possibility of the sudden coming of 
the Kingdom of God is no longer able to 
restrain our action. It may be that this 
belief restricted the horizon here and 
there of the first Christians—-although in 
fact it rather stimulated them to act bet- 
ter and more quickly in spreading the 
gospel through the world. But we know 
that imminence is rather qualitative 
than quantitative. We cannot camou- 
flage our fear of witness with hope. In the 
anguished world of our atomic era the 
church must take the attitude of sereni- 
ty, initiative, and encouragement evinced 
by the apostle during the storm (Acts, 
chap. 27). 


VII. IS THERE ANY PROGRESS? 


In the present situation, when Chris- 
tians stand between the old world, which 
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is conquered in principle but is still ter- 
ribly aggressive, and the new world, 
which is already made real in Christ and 
is at work through his spirit in the 
church and in the world, must they 
stand where they are with the church in 
an undecided conflict, or can they ad- 
vance both in quality and in quantity? 
To be sure, history sees men’s folly re- 
peated—the folly which brings in deter- 
minisms and all but infernal cycles—but 
it also sees renewed the faithfulness of 
God, who ever prevents history from be- 
ing a dreary repetition. The Jewish 
apocalypse tended as a whole rather to- 
ward pessimistic and restricted vision. In 
the Old Testament we find, on the one 
hand, the apocalypse (Matthew, chap. 
24, and, above all, Luke 18:8—‘‘when 
the Son of Man cometh shall he find faith 
on the earth’’), and, on the other (Ro- 
mans, chaps. 9~11, Colossians, and Ephe- 
sians), rather the suggestion of the exten- 
sion of the Kingdom of Christ and of the 
building-up of his Body throughout his- 
tory. And yet the development which we 
find in Ephesians and which is apparent- 
ly so harmonious does not lack the stern, 
final conflict announced in chapter 6 of 
Ephesians. In a word, the sayings of 
Jesus seem to promise the growth, side 
by side, of the good grain and the tares 
and a radicalization of the conflict which 
results in setting anti-Christ against 
Christ in diabolical mimicry. This mimi- 
cry is a vision of the defeat of Satan. He 
here betrays his inferiority complex. It 
seems to me that, when the New Testa- 
ment outlines these directions without 
an attempt to harmonize them, it is seek- 
ing to warn us against any theory wheth- 
er apocalyptic or evolutionary, against 
both pessimistic and optimistic illusions, 
against the sectarian complex of the il- 
liberal, as well as against Roman or lib- 
eral clericalism, which thinks it is work- 
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ing out the Kingdom of God according to 
some philosophical or social system. It is 
trying to remind us that the future be- 
longs to God alone; that it holds within 
it unexpected possibilities up until the 
final victory. What is certain is that God 
will grant his church success and suffer- 
ings and, most frequently of all, vic- 
tories through defeat. The death of 
Jesus (II Cor. 4:10) is at work in the 
church, but so is his power of the new 
life. Both these ideas proclaim that 
Christ continues his rule from his cross. 
Further, the church still remains a poor 
frightened human creation. From this 
arises the profound ambivalence on the 
history of the church and of the biogra- 
phy of any great Christian. In spite of 
considerable differences, we see_all 
around us the tares in the wheat. Hence 
there is in any historian who is truly 
Christian a certain relativism, a sense of 
the complexity of things and of men, 
which does not admit of any facile belief 
in Providence or in any apologetic or im- 
pressive hagiography. For the history of 
the church is, like the history of the 
world, a process in which man is forever 
seeking to justify himself, and God is 
manifesting in his wrath and his compas- 
sion that he alone is just. Any vision of 
the history of the church which does not 
at all times breathe forth the sola gratia, 
the semper peccator, and the semper 
paenitens of Luther is a monstrous nega- 
tion of the gospel. It is on these spiritual 
peaks that the battle is fought out be- 
tween the mystery of Satan, the mystery 
of man’s decision, and, above all, the 
mystery of God in Christ. 

To return to Cullmann’s suggestive fig- 
ure, the church’s only strategist between 
D-Day and V-Day is its invisible Head. 
It only remains for us to be vigilant, 
which means to be ready for anything. 
Are we then to be ready for living tomor- 
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row in the catacombs, or for evangelizing 
the masses, or for a world Christian cul- 
ture? It seems to me that the Bible re- 
minds the Latourettes that it is not cer- 
tain, after all, that the missionary move- 
ment will continue to be ‘tan advance 
through storm’’; while it reminds the 
catastrophists that God may tomorrow 
open vast doors for us. Is it not perhaps, 
after all, a secret and wonderful blessing 
that we cannot trace the outlines of a 
Christian philosophy? Do we really need 
such a philosophy? Is it our faith or our 
lack of faith that longs to know the fu- 
ture? It is the Lamb alone who has re- 
ceived and who can unseal the book of 
the future (Rev. 5:1). We have no need 
to know accurately what to think of 
progress. It is enough for us to know 
that, because Christ has risen, our suffer- 
ing, however obscure and desperate it 
may be, is not in vain in the Lord (J Cor. 
15:58). Here, in our old, tired, and pes- 
simistic Europe, I should be inclined to 
share the opinion of Jeremiah. If I had 
money, | should buy a field in the thick 
of the siege, and I should tend toward a 
certain optimism. 

It may be that European civilization 
is in agony—which is a pity but by no 
means desperate. Pagan societies pro- 
jected their structure into myths and 
strove, like Sisyphus, to fix time and es- 
cape from it; but their most beautiful 
myths stare in the face of death. Some- 
what before the time of Valéry it was dis- 
covered that all civilizations are mortal. 
The only kingdom to survive is the King- 
dom of God. When it sets a definite limit 
for all human greatness, the biblical per- 
spective (Acts 17:26) reproduces it from 
its origins and, by so doing, gives it 
meaning. The Greeks were right in 
thinking that for mankind infinity was 
chaos and that only the finite and the 
limited were perfect. To be civilized 


meant to dwell in a city that was walled 
in and had measurements; it meant to 
have one’s own definite limits and place, 
to have an integrated politeia. Into the 
city which is to be the Kingdom of God 
—no church but a truly lay community 
—the glory of the nations shall also be 
brought. And what is that glory? Proba- 
bly something very different from what 
we think of as glorious. 


CONCLUSION 


There is still the last judgment. Is that 
because the church once threatened man 
overmuch with judgment? At any rate, 
it is rather strange that the theology and 
the preaching of the church have so little 
to say about it. It seems to be years, for 
example, since Karl Barth spoke about 
it. Cullmann scarcely mentions it; and 
Niebuhr, like Barth thirty years ago, 
seems to have no eyes for anything but 
present judgment. Of course judgment 
has already come in present-day events. 
The “Magnificat” declares that God puts 
down the proud and lifts up those of low 
degree. We must discern through the 
tempests of history the judgments of 
God which proclaim the last judgment, 
and through temporary deliverances 
must trace the signs of the Kingdom 
which is to come; but there is still the 
last judgment. It relativizes our poor hu- 
man judgments and puts them in their 
place. This is, above all, our great conso- 
lation—that one day the men and the 
things of this time shall be put in their 
true place and a new earth shall at last 
know justice. 

It is only if we do not take the last 
judgment seriously that we are obliged to 
make up the balance inside history, to 
create a philosophy of history, to neglect 
the parable of the tares, and to fall back 
into that confused and hollow dogma of 
“history shall be the judge.”’ The biblical 
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vision does nothing to diminish or deny 
the complexity of historic phenomena. 
It does not imbed them in a system but 
rather believes without pretense that it 
sees that system ahead—that all things 
in the end will lead to the triumph of 
God. God is free, and man himself can 
always decide for or against Christ, for 
or against his neighbor. In his reference 
to the last judgment (Matt. 25: 31-46) 
the Son of Man seems to ignore with a 
supreme indifference all the great events 
of history, all that men consider great 
and durable. He rather reveals a pas- 
sionate interest in each individual man, 
his obscure distresses and lonely destiny. 
God and Christ «re brooding over mortal 
man and his insignificant history. The 
only criterion is:‘you have served me—or 
you have not served me—in my breth- 
ren. All the great and vast machines of 
this world shall be exploded like soap 
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bubbles, while the least act of love shall 
be granted the dimensions of Christ. The 
truly historic moment will prove to be 
quite different from those of the his- 
torians. The end of the great process of 
history will be a complete surprise for 
all, even for the elect. 

Our last word about history must be 
that, above all things, it is a mystery. At 
the end of his sketch of the history of 
theology in chapters 1-11 of Romans, 
Paul cannot but celebrate this mystery 
(Rom. 11:25) that, through all pagan 
idolatries and the hard-heartedness of 
Israel, God shut up all men in rebellion in 
order to show his compassion to all. “O 
the depth of the riches both of the wis- 
dom and knowledge of God! How un- 
searchable are his judgments, and his 
ways past finding out!... For of him 
and through him and to him are all 
things” (Rom. 11: 33-36). 


NOTES 


1. ‘Faith and History,” Theology Today, April, 
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2. Cf. Cullmann, pp. 108-9. 








THE CONCEPTION OF HISTORY IN THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION 


JEAN DANIELOU* 


HE subject that I am going to dis- 
cuss is of such magnitude that 
clearly there can be no question of 
treating it in a technical manner. Each 
author and each age would require a 
close study. This, then, is how I have 
conceived my task. Preceding papers, by 
presenting the biblical outlook on his- 
tory, pose for us a certain number of 
problems. We shall have to ask ourselves 
what we think about them. But, first, it 
it worth while to know what the church 
thinks about them. Such is precisely the 
aim which I propose: to examine the 
Christian tradition concerning some of 
the most important problems raised by 
the Christian conception of history. 
But, even thus limited, the subject re- 
mains immense. Now it seems to me that 
Christian thought was faced with the 
problem of history particularly during 
two epochs: that of the foundation and 
that of today. It is thus principally these 
two periods that we shall examine. They 
are also those with which I am most fa- 
miliar. And here I have perhaps given in 
to the common illusion that that which 
we know best is most important. I do not 
want to say, therefore, that other periods 
in the life of the church would not furnish 
* Father Jean Daniélou is a patristic scholar of 
the Jesuit order. His publications include: Platon- 
isme et théologie mystique (Paris, 1944); Dialoques 
avec les marxistes, les existentialistes, les protestants, 
les juifs, Vhindouisme (Paris: Le Portulan, 1948); 
and The Salvation of the Nations, trans. Angeline 
Bouchard (London: Sheed & Ward, 1949). Father 
Daniélou is perhaps most widely known as the 
leader of the modern movement to bring together the 
workers, the intellectuals, and the clergy of France. 
In this capacity he is connected both with the Mis- 
sion de Paris and with the Mission de France. 


us equally well with material. But I pre- 
fer to limit myself to that which I know 
best. My paper will thus be more patris- 
tic than scholastic, more Greek than 
Latin, with regard to the sources which 
I shall examine. 


I 


The first problem faced by Christian 
thought came from its contact with an- 
cient thought. The essential affirmation 
of Christianity is the decisive character 
of the fact of the Incarnation, which radi- 
cally changes human existence, and 
which sets down a qualitative frontier 
between the Before and the After. But 
nothing was more foreign to ancient 
thought than this importance given to a 
single event. For it, that which is real is 
that which is capable of repeating itself. 
A single event, in its particularity, is 
something insignificant. The idea that 
such an event could introduce a new de- 
cisive factor is basically foreign to it. The 
greatest criticism that Celsus could make 
of Christianity is its novelty, which 
comes to upset the ancestral practices of 
the traditional religions." 

It is noteworthy that the Christians 
were at first disconcerted by these criti- 
cisms and that, before being aware of the 
originality of their message, they began 
by trying to wipe out this element. Thus, 
for Origen, the spiritual creation has ex- 
isted in its perfection from the beginning 
and no doubt is coeternal with the Logos. 
But this creation has fallen. The role of 
the Incarnation is therefore to re-estab- 
lish that which had already existed pre- 
viously. The events of history introduce 
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nothing new. It would have been better 
if nothing had ever occurred, and if ev- 
erything had remained in the original 
state of immobility. Likewise, for Euse- 
bius, Christ did not bring a new message, 
but he came merely to re-establish in its 
purity the religion of primitive human- 
ity, which had been provisionally re- 
placed by Judaism. Thus we continually 
come back to the Greek idea that perfec- 
tion is what has always existed. With 
Augustine’s City of God, Christianity be- 
comes truly aware of its own conception 
of history, embodying paradoxical origi- 
nality. Sacred history is made up of ab- 
solute beginnings which remain eternally 
thereafter a part of that history. Now 
this is completely contrary to the spon- 
taneous human conception. For it, there 
are two categories of reality: those with- 
out beginning or end, which Phiion calls 
to theion (‘divine things’’), and those 
which begin and end, corruptible reali- 
ties. But the notion of realities which be- 
gin yet do not end is shocking to human 
reason and appears as characteristically 
Christian. Such are for Augustine the 
great creative decisions of God, which 
constitute history: the creation of the 
world (City of God xi. 4), the creation of 
man (xii. 13), the covenant with Abra- 
ham, which he calls articulorum temporis 
(xvi. 72), the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
and life eternal, wherein destinies are 
irrevocably fixed (xii. 21). Gregory of 
Nyssa expressed this view of history 
when he wrote that “it goes from begin- 


nings to beginnings by means of begin- 
nings which have no end.” 

This first example well illustrates for 
us the role of the church’s tradition. It 
consists in applying biblical principles to 
questions to which the Scripture had not 
applied them. The principle he.e is the 


same as that of the Covenant—to know 
that God’s promises are irrevocable, 
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founded as they are on his faithfulness, 
so that the unfaithfulness of man may 
lead him to withdraw himself from their 
benefits, but not that the benefits are re- 
voked. Thus, whatever may be the sins 
of man, the union in Christ of divine and 
human nature, which was manifested at 
a moment in time, remained thenceforth 
and forever. This principle is applied by 
Augustine to questions like the creation or 
the eternal destiny of man, showing that 
they have this same characteristic of ap- 
pearing in time (or with time, in the case 
of the creation) and of remaining there- 
after for all time. 


II 


The controversy with Greek thought 
—which is, furthermose, an expression of 
rational thought as such—brought out a 
prime aspect of the Christian vision of 
history, the importance of single events. 
The discussion with the Jews will bring 
into focus a second aspect of this vision, 
the nature of the link which gives these 
events unity among themselves.) For, in 
order that there should be history, it is 
not enough that events have importance; 
there must be as well a continuity in 
them. It is precisely this which makes the 
difference between the concept of “‘his- 
toricity,’’ such as is represented by the 
Existentialist philosophy and which is 
merely the present act of individual lib- 
erty, and that of sacred history, where 
the individual inserts himself into the 
web of an economy which goes beyond 
him and which constitutes an objective 
plan. 

Jews and Christians are in agreement 
in the belief that the institutions of Juda- 
ism—circumcision, the Sabbath, and the 
Temple—are of divine origin. Going be- 
yond that, Christians affirm that they 
have been abolished by Christ. How can 
one explain this supposition? Can some- 
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thing which is good cease being good? 
Ancient thought had no _ intellectual 
equipment to resolve this problem. Thus, 
we see the first Christian writers, Pseudo- 
Barnabas and Justin, reduced to an af- 
firmation that the institutions of Juda- 
ism were never good, that their sense was 
always spiritual, and that their literal 
practice was sinful. A hopeless solution, 
which did not do justice to the Old Testa- 
ment and which joined in its condemna- 
tion by the Gnostics. 

Irenaeus was clearly the first one who 
discovered the solution by showing that, 
again to the dismay of reason, the tem- 
poral aspect, the chairos, should enter 
into the value-judgments to be brought 
to a reality. Thus, on the one hand, it is 
necessary to affirm that the Old Testa- 
ment is good and that it is the work of 
the same God as the New. But at the 
same time the realities of the Old Testa- 
ment were provisional. An effort must 
not be made to keep them when their 
time, their chairos, is over. The sin of 
Judaism is a sin of anachronism; it con- 
sists in wanting to arrest God’s plan at a 
moment in its growth, to maintain out- 
of-date forms. The Old Testament, says 
Origen, following Meliton of Sardes, is 
like a rough model. It was necessary but 
is no longer useful when the statue is 
there.‘ It is like a lamp; absurd to keep it 
lit when the sun has risen.5 Christians 
should have for Judaism only the thank- 
fulness of the grown man to the teacher 
of his childhood.® 

Through this, a new aspect of the 
Christian vision of history is unfolded. 
This vision is one of a progressive econ- 
omy. The Old and New Testaments en- 
ter into a single plan but represent two 
successive moments of it. For Irenacus 
the reason for this progression is of a 
pedagogical nature. Everything which is 
in time must begin in a state of imperfec- 


tion.? God does not share this imperfec- 
tion. Before the full manifestation to his 
people, he began by accustoming them to 
his ways, by educating them.* Thus it is 
that he led them from secondary things 
to primary things, from types to realities, 
from the temporal to the eternal, from 
the carnal to the spiritual, from the 
earthly to the heavenly.’ 

We have met the expression “types.” 
The typological exegesis is in effect the 
relationship uniting the Old and the New 
Testament, expressing at the same time 
their likenesses and their differences. 
Thus the flood, the resurrection of Christ, 
Christian baptism, show a fundamental 
structural analogy; in all three cases, 
God’s judgment destroys the sinful 
world, the old man; but a just man is 
spared to be the beginning principle of a 
new humanity.” 

Thus the crossing of the Red Sea pre- 
figures equally the resurrection and the 
baptism in showing the power of God lib- 
erating his people from servitude to the 
powers of evil. Thus typology expresses 
the inherent intelligibility of history. It 
keeps events, where the ways of God are 
manifested, from being absolutely dis- 
concerting by permitting us to refer them 
to former manifestations of these same 
ways. Thus the Annunciation to Mary is 
situated in the series of annunciations 
from the Old Testament, to Sarah, to 
Hannah, to Zacharias, while at the same 
time it surpasses them. 

Ii] 

The questions that we have met up to 
now have been put to the church by its 
being confronted with foreign thought. 
Those which we are going to encounter 
now arise out of its own historical posi- 
tion. They are those which are concerned 
with eschatology. The problem takes this 
form: Christ came in the fulness of time. 
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He inaugurated life eternal. Now, if we 
look around us, nothing of worldly ap- 
pearances is changed. Origen notes this 
very well. “What strikes me about the 
fall of Jericho (symbol of the defeat of 
the Powers by the cross of Christ) is that 
the Devil and his armies are destroyed. 
How then do we still see him having so 
much power against the servants of 
God? The Apostle Pau) says that Christ 
has resurrected us in himself and has 
seated us with him in the heavens. Now 
we the believers do not see that we are 
resurrected or seated in heaven.”" 

To this question Origen himself sup- 
plies the answer. “It is that in fact the 
Parousia was fulfilled in the humiliation 
of Christ, but there is another which is 
awaited in Glory. This first Parousia is 
called the shadow by the Holy Scripture 
in a mysterious text: In thy shadow we 
shall live among the nations. By this we 
understand that many things are shadow 
in the first Parousia.”” Thus the period 
of the church is found to be in a relation 
to the second Parousia analogous to the 
period of the Law in relation to the first 
Parousia: “The Apostle says that the 
Law is the shadow of good things to 
come. Thus those who were under the 
Law were under its shadow. But we are 
no longer under the Law, but under Di- 
vine Grace. But, although we are no 
longer under the shadow of the Law, we 
are, however, under a better shadow. 
Truly we live in the shadow of Christ 
among the nations.’*3 Nevertheless, 
there is this difference—that salvation is 
no longer merely promised but given, and 
only its manifestation is awaited. 

This eschatological character marks 
the whole life of the church. Understand- 
ing “darkly” and as “through a glass’’ is 
pointed toward the vision “face to face.”’ 
The visible structure of the church is the 
prefiguration of heavenly hierarchies. 


The sacraments are the figure and the 
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gauge of the blessings to come. Thus, 
concerning baptism, according to Origen: 
“In the regeneration by water we are 
buried with Christ. In the regeneration 
by fire and by the Spirit, we shall be 
formed into the body of the glory of 
Christ, seated on the throne of his 
Glory.’’4 This is especially true for the 
Eucharist, bread of the voyager, the an- 
ticipation of the eschatological feast. 
But if the waiting for the Parousia 
dominates the entire Christian attitude, 
it is, however, impossible to determine 
with precision the hour. We know the 
place that this problem held in primitive 
Christianity. The preoccupation with the 
return of Christ inspired numerous spec- 
ulations. Some were founded on the 
weeks of the years of Daniel, others on 
the conception of the seven millenniums. 
Hippolitus thinks that Christ appeared 
in the middle of the sixth millennium and 
therefore that the Parousia will be in the 
year 500. Augustine, in his first works, 
places the Incarnation at the beginning 
of this sixth millennium. The Parousia 
would thus be for the year 1000. Christ 
had already warned his disciples against 
such speculation. Their failure bore wit- 
ness to their vanity. The Parousia is al- 
ways imminent, but the hour of its com- 
ing is a secret that God has reserved for 
himself. Still, the expectation dominates 
the Christian attitude, for it is by means 
of the Parousia that the entire Christian 


vision of history is defined. 


IV 


The awaiting of the Parousia gives 
meaning to the church’s present history. 
But the Parousia is long in coming. This 
delay is one of the problems to which the 
church has had to give an answer. The 
nature of this delay introduces us to an 
essential question—that of present his- 
tory’s own content. This content is essen- 
tially the missionary task of the church. 
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If the return of Christ is delayed, it is in- 
deed because his message must first be 
preached to the entire universe. “And 
then shall the end come.’’*s It is note- 
worthy that this is the reason with which 
Augustine replies to certain of his con- 
temporaries, who think that the fall of 
Rome is the sign of the end of the world; 
it cannot be thus, for the barbarians are 
not evangelized. “Mission” should be un- 
derstood not only as the telling of the 
Word to the individuals of all nations but 
also as the evangelization of cultures rep- 
resented by the elite of these nations, so 
that the Christian message is expressed 
throughout diverse ethical structures and 
that the church appears as the Bride cir- 
cumdata varielate of which the Psalm 
speaks. Now this involves enormous de- 
lay. 

This waiting for the evangelization of 
other races justifies for the earliest evan- 
gelized nations the retardation of the 
Parousia. We can thus say that it is es- 
sentially missionary charity which must 
sustain them during their waiting. Their 
calling is to advance the expansion of 
Christianity. In so doing, they hasten the 
day of the Parousia for themselves." But 
during this time they face their own 
temptation, that of fruits which have be- 
come ripe, which is decomposition, This 
decomposition, which constitutes the in- 
ternal drama of Christendom, was ex- 
pressed in the sixteenth century by the 
division of the churches; in the twentieth, 
by communism, Thus the problem of 
pagan peoples as well as that of the divi- 
sions in the church—or that of the Jewish 
people of whom we spoke above—is de- 
fined in relation to a historical perspec- 
tive. 

“The mission” gives to present history 
its proper content, “The mission” consti- 
tutes the reality hidden under the ap- 
pearances of secular history. By it is con- 
stituted progressively in charity the in- 
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corruptible body of Christ which will 
cross through the fire of judgment. This 
“mission” is the work of the Holy Spirit. 
It is the continuation of the great works 
of the mirabila Dei of the two Testa- 
ments, This is the same Spirit which, 
through its power, liberated the people 
from Egypt, liberated Christ from death, 
and liberated man by baptism. This work 
of the Spirit is accomplished by the 
preaching of the Word and by the sacra- 
ments. As Cullmann saw it clearly, these 
are the continuation, during the time of 
the church, of the Wunder of God in the 
two Testaments,"’ 

Does this missionary expansion ex- 
haust the content of current history? We 
have seen that progression is one of the 
characteristics of the Christian vision. 
Do we find this progress in church his- 
tory? This question applies particularly 
to the progress of dogma. Clearly the ob- 
ject of the Revelation is immutable, and 
it is not a question of evolution in the 
modernist sense. But the development of 
dogma is something else. It consists in 
this: that, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit living in the church, certain 
aspects of the Revelation not explicity 
expressed in the Scripture are defined by 
the church. These definitions of dogma, 
as Karl Thieme saw it,"* are like histori- 
cal events, for they do not proceed only 
from the reasoning of the theologians or 
even from the conscience of the church, 
but they correspond to historical conjec- 
tures; they mark the great articulations 
in the life of the church. For Moehler and 
Newman this development is one of the 


characteristics of present sacred history. 


V 
Until now we have been looking at 
sacred history, with its particular con- 
tent, where it coincides with the history 
of the church, But this is only one aspect 
of total history. We have to ask ourselves 
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what relations history, in the usual mean- 
ing of the word, history of great cultural 
or political systems, has with the history 
of salvation. Here we shall encounter 
widely differing positions. For Augustine 
the history of the City of God, which 
coincides with that of the church, and the 
history of the City of Satan, which corre- 
sponds to political powers, are com- 
pletely distinct and even opposed. In 
contrast, certain modern evolutionists 
tend to dissolve the history of the church 
into that of cosmic progression. Without 
going so far, certain Christians would 
gladly confine to profane history the 
element of progress which is properly his- 
torical, the role of the church being only 
to penetrate with the Christian spirit a 
history which it does not constitute.’ 
Here we can make three remarks. The 
first is that the fact of an interaction be- 
tween sacred and profane history is cer- 
tain. The Christian vision of history em- 
braces the whole of reality. Irenaeus al- 
ready made cosmic history a part of the 
divine economy. And this is nothing but 
the interpretation of Genesis. The God of 
the creation and that of the redemption 
are one and the same God. Civilization 
cannot be considered as basically the 
work of the devil. In so far as political 
and cultural worlds take part in the crea- 
tion, they enter into the work of God. 
They are part of a world fallen but not 
intrinsically perverse. It is to the merit of 
C. H. Rust to have pointed out clearly 
that the total history of the world is in- 
tegrated into the Christian vision.?° 
This is a two-way relation. On the one 
hand, in its most external aspect, the his- 
tory of the church is influenced on its 
periphery by the development of civiliza- 
tions. Although the church is transcend- 
ent, it is also incarnate. Thus in this sense 
the history of Christianity is reduced to 
that of the various Christian civiliza- 
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tions: Palestinian, Byzantine, Reformed, 
Baroque, Romantic, and Contemporary. 
The error is not, as some say, that the 
church is incarnated in civilizations. The 
error begins when the church identifies 
itself with one of these civilizations. Like- 
wise in the political realm, it is necessary 
that Christians take part in politics but 
also that they do not identify Christian- 
ity with any political order. In this sense 
the history of Christianity enters into 
general history and represents a principal 
element of it." 

But, on the other hand, the history of 
civilizations enters in its turn into the 
history of salvation. Not that human 
progress, scientific or social, has a value 
inherently religious in the eyes of the 
Christian. This progress is essentially 
ambiguous, capable of something better 
or worse. In the measure to which politi- 
cal groups or cultures take on an ab- 
solutist character, they become enemies 
of the City of God. Thus Augustine’s vi- 
sion is often true, and human “‘cities”’ 
often are, in fact, the City of Satan. The 
wicked national gods, Mammon, Votan, 
and Apollo, are always ready to re- 
awaken. Conquered by Christ on the 
Cross, they still keep a semblance of 
power until the Parousia.” 

But civilizations can also submit to 
God’s law.” In this sense, if human prog- 
ress as such is not sufficient for salvation, 
nevertheless it constitutes that which is 
saved, according to the words of Augus- 
tine on liberty. Thus man’s effort is not 
in vain. Each of us will be eternally that 
which we shall have made ourselves on 
earth. Likewise, the new heaven and the 
new earth will be the transfiguration of 
this world, such as the work of man will 
have contributed to constitute it. In this 
sense the history of civilizations as that 
of the cosmos enters into the total com- 
pass of the history of salvation. 
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But the fact remains that even though 
the relations of the history of the church 
and that of civilizations make up one 
aspect of the history of salvation, they 
are not the only aspect, or even the most 
important. History remains primarily 
the sacred history of the great works of 
God, accomplished by preaching and the 
sacraments. This is what constitutes his- 
tory in its most real and most hidden sub- 
stance. What remains, the successive 
Christendoms throughout which the Ec- 
clesia una is formed, constitute only the 
outer garment. Neither is the progress of 
the church made by the influence on it of 
scientific or social progress; nor is the 
action of the church first of all to hu- 
manize civilization, to make pleasures 
more moral, salaries more just.** It is, in 
fact, important but secondary and not 
the essential. But, by first liberating 
souls from spiritual captivity, the church 
will, in addition, free them from econom- 
ic captivity. 

It is, in fact, and we find here once 
again the historical criterion, that the 
world of civilizations has already in one 
sense expired. With Christ, the Kingdom 
of God has come. The true society is to- 
day the people of God, the church. The 
universal and exclusive Kingship of 
Christ is already with us.?5 But, until the 
end, the world of civilization benefits 
from a kind of reprieve. This ambiguity 
is expressed by the tragic situation of the 
Christian. He belongs, at the same time, 
to a world which is no longer and to a 
world which is not yet. This shows up 
clearly in a case such as war. War belongs 
to an outmoded biological world, which 
is in contradiction with the Gospel. But 
the Christian is still a part of this world. 
This is why the relation of the church 
with the temporal City can never be con- 
ceived as the harmonious juxtaposition of 
two societies, one crowning the other, 
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but as the dramatic tension between two 
successive epochs of total history. 

The confrontation of Christianity and 
Civilization raised the question of their 
relation within a total vision of the his- 
tory of salvation. But there is another 
confrontation, foremost in the church’s 
present-day contemplations, which had 
already haunted Clement of Alexandria 
—that of Christianity and pagan re- 
ligions.** Here, again, we find ourselves 
in the presence of diametrically opposed 
positions, According to the doctrine of 
religious evolution, represented by the 
school of the history of religions, Chris- 
tianity is a moment in the evolution of 
the religious sentiment, evolving from 
earlier religious forms. In complete op- 
position, certain theologians cannot bring 
themselves to see anything in pagan re- 
ligions except a mass of superstition and 
errors, which do not contain a particle of 
truth and which should be totally de- 
stroyed to make way for the Gospel. 

Here the theology of history can give 
us once more a solution which unites the 
truth of these two points of view and al- 
lows us to place the pagan religions with- 
in a total perspective of the history of 
salvation.’? On one hand, there is truth 
in the natural religions. They correspond 
to the first covenant, the one with Noah, 
in which God revealed himself through 
the regularity of natural cycles, as he was 
to reveal himself to Abraham in the sin- 
gularity of historic events. The rhythm 
of nature, the course of the stars, the or- 
der of the seasons, make us acquainted 
with something of God. They are exposi- 
tions of sacred mysteries.”* Through them 
we reach the Providence of a personal 
God, whose fidelity is shown by their 
regularity. Furthermore, such is the 
scriptural doctrine, which tells us of the 
covenant concluded with Noah and 
which had for its object the natural order 
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and for a document the rainbow. The 
Epistle to the Romans tells us that “the 
invisible things of him from the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being un- 
derstood by the things that are made.”” 
And the Acts of the Apostles contains 
this important text: God “suffered all 
nations to walk in their own ways. Nev- 
ertheless, he left not himself without wit- 
ness in that he did good, and gave us rain 
from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling 
our hearts with food and gladness.’’s° 
But, furthermore, this first revelation 
appears everywhere and without excep- 
tion to have been corrupted. This does 
not mean that it has not an authentic 
basis. But this authentic basis has been 
perverted. This was seen clearly by Emil 
Brunner: “No religion in the world is 
without some elements of truth; no re- 
ligion is without profound error.’’ This 
also is said by the continuation of the 
passage quoted above from the Epistle to 
the Romans: “And they changed the 
glory of the uncorruptible God into an 
image made like to corruptible man, and 
to birds, and four-footed beasts, and 
creeping things” (1:23). Idolatry con- 
sists in the fact that natural realities 
which are the epiphanies of God are wor- 
shiped in themselves. This explains the 
ambivalence of pagan religions, which 
causes at one time the severity of some 
and the leniency of others in regard to 
them. It is true that they are at once both 
the “waiting stones” of Christianity and 
the principal obstacle to its expansion. 
As obstacles, the pagan religions are 
not only perverted but out of date, and 
we find here one last time the historical 
perspective. The covenant with Noah 
was the true religion of humanity before 
the covenant with Abraham. But, from 
that time on, it is outdated. And, from 
the time of the Gospel, it is doubly out of 
date. Thus it appears as twice anachro- 
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nistic. The fault of the pagan religions is 
in not knowing how to efface themselves 
in the face of the revealed religion. Here 
we see what Guardini calls the ‘drama of 
the precursors.”’ The proper role of pre- 
cursors is to efface themselves before 
that which must succeed them. So John 
the Baptist before Jesus, and so, in a 
parallel scene, at the juncture of the cos- 
mic alliance and the Abrahamic alliance, 
Melchisedech before Abraham. But the 
precursor’s temptation is to refuse to ef- 
face himself, that is to say, to deny his- 
tory, by wanting to arrest God’s plan at 
the moment when he is its representa- 
tive—and then this precursor becomes 
the enemy. Such is the Buddha, who, ac- 
cording to Guardini, was a great pre- 
cursor of the Gospel, and who will be, no 
doubt, its final adversary. 

It still remains that, although the 
covenant with Noah bows before the 
covenant with Abraham, it is not, how- 
ever, entirely negated. In reality the one 
is fulfilled in the other, as the Old Testa- 
ment is, in its turn, fulfilled in the New; 
that is to say, its whole value is taken up 
and incorporated within a subsequent 
plan. Thus the story of the creation and 
the fall in Genesis utilizes fragments of 
myths which it imbues with a new sig- 
nificance. Thus the Jewish Passover com- 
memorated the historical event of the 
Exodus from Egypt within the frame- 
work of the seasonal festival of the first 
blades of wheat; and, in its turn, the res- 
urrection of Christ was to be inserted 
within this liturgical framework. The 
succession of religions within the frame- 
work of the history of salvation appears 
not as an unbroken succession, or as an 
evolution, but as a series of advances un- 
der the creative action of the Holy Spirit. 


Thus we see how the Christian vision 
of history has been formed. It was in no 
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wise a question of a systematic construc- 
tion. Rather it was occasioned by ques- 
tions which were put to it by the circum- 
stances of its history and which led the 
church to define its conception of the his- 
tory of salvation. For that it was neces- 
sary that the church should have lived 
through its long experience and thus be 


able to grasp history’s meaning. Never- 
theless, it seems that today the time has 
come when it is possible to gather these 
fragmentary data into a theology of his- 
tory. Such seems to be one of the tasks of 
the present time and one of the most ob- 
vious places for a common work by the 
various Christian confessions. 
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SYMPOSIUM ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION* 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


ROSS SNYDER T 


WHAT RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IS 
AND IS NOT 

HE field of religious education is 

persons living here and now— 

the religious process contempora- 
neously present. However, this contem- 
porary present is not ‘‘thin’’—since 
ideally it contains a usable past and a 
future grasped in faith. 

The concern of religious education is 
getting the Christian religion incorpo- 
rated into personality and group life. 

Religious education cannot be limited 
to instructing and inducting people in- 
to the religious community. (Church 
schools, catechetical classes, ‘‘a child 
should grow up in a home”’ thus and so.) 
This personalizing process—the process 
of religious living—goes on throughout 
one’s life and is the living reality of the 
institution “church.” Religious educa- 
tion is not one of many “offices of the 

* A year ago, following the publication of an ar- 
ticle by Professor Ernest Chave, entitled ‘“‘Religious 
Education in a Liberal Seminary” (Journal of Reli- 
gion |April, 1949]), the editors of the Journal invited 
representative leaders of religious education to con- 
tribute to a symposium, setting forth the presuppo- 
sitions of present-day religious education. The three 
articles in this issue are in response to that request. 

t Dr. Ross Snyder is associate professor of reli- 
gious education in the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary of the Federated Theological Faculty, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He holds the degree of Doctor of 
Education, having done graduate work at Boston 
University and Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Professor Snyder is coauthor (with Parker and 
Inman) of Religious Radio (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1949) and contributor to the recent volume, 
Orientation in Religious Education, edited by Henry 
Lotz (Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950). 


church.” Nor is its clientele just children 
and youth; nor is it just the church’s 
work with individuals. 

Religious education is not the same as 
the passing on of the fathers’ religion, 
hoping that the sons will re-enact the 
past. First of all, such hope is an absurd- 
ity, since events are never duplicated. 
But, even more, since it is person as 
spirit which we intend to nurture, reli- 
gious education hopes to develop persons 
capable of responding productively to the 
present issues of the kingdom of God—in 
brief, to transcend the fathers’ ways. 
Coupled with this goal is the recognition 
that without freely chosen continuity 
and centralities there is no culture and 
no person. 

The view here presented distinguishes 
religious education from character-train- 
ing and from propaganda. The propagan- 
dist is concerned only with the winning of 
his proposition. The educator, equally 
zealous, is concerned whether this person 
is left more capable of being a responsible 
unit of decision and conjunct living with 
his fellow-man. He wants to produce the 
person capable of acting when “teacher”’ 
or “guide”’ is not breathing over the stu- 
dent’s shoulder. And, unlike the charac- 
ter-trainer, he does not assume the role of 
an un-Christian god, i.e., dealing with the 


person as a creature to be molded in a 
closed universe. (This is part of the reli- 
gious factor lacking in most schemes of 


character-training.) 
The modern religious educator is also 
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to be distinguished from those who re- 
garded education as the addition of line 
upon line, the imperceptible growth of 
more of the same thing. His theory of 
growth includes leaps and depth insights 
as well as expansion and individuation of 
existing patterns, the recurring need of 
radical reconstruction and change of in- 
terior-anxiety climate as well as orderly 
interiorization of the religious com- 
munity. 

Because of this general outlook of re- 
ligious education—which attempts to de- 
velop no less than a total orientation and 
methodology for the personalizing and 
“groupizing”’ of the Christian religion— 
religious education has often been ac- 
cused of attempting to imperialize over 
the other parts of the “‘practical field.”’ 
The effort is not so much imperialism, as 
insisting that preaching, pastoral care, 
teaching, church administration, etc., 
shall all contribute to and operate within 
some unity and integration of theory as 
to how fundamental change and growth 
in grace are brought about by our efforts. 
To be itself, religious education cannot 
give up this insistence upon what Dr. 
W. C. Bower used to call ‘a theory of 
operative Christianity.’’ Some overarch- 
ing theory and practice of the personaliz- 
ing of the Christian religion are de- 
manded so that the religious believer (as 
well as the church) may be whole. 

To establish a working pattern of such 
a theory is, of course, the collaborative 
effort of the whole staff of a theological 
school. In many ways, religious educa- 
tion is therefore the most interdependent 
of all theological disciplines. 

On the other hand, it is inadequate to 
regard it merely as the handmaiden of 
the biblical, historical, and theological 
fields, i.e., they tell it what to do, and re- 
ligious education discovers the prag- 
matic how. The field of religious educa- 
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tion, as defined in the first paragraph of 
this article, is also a source of insight into 
the meaning of Christianity and the ways 
of God with man. 


ITS FUNCTIONING IN THE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL 


Religious education has at least three 
important functions as a part of theologi- 
cal education. Those functions are (I) 
liaison with fields of thought and activ- 
ity outside the church, (II) integrating 
and originating basic ideas, and (III) so- 
cial inventiveness and testing for the 
church. Thus it may be seen at the very 
beginning that the religious educator is 
one of those who lives a borderline ex- 
istence—precarious and full of tension, 
yet with the possibility of being greatly 
productive. 

I. LIAISON 

Religious educators feel a responsibil- 
ity toward institutions other than the 
church—for example, public education. 
Many believe that one of their major in- 
tellectual tasks is to help formulate a 
nonsectarian statement of religion (or 
perhaps a nontheological religious phi- 
losophy) which can be used as a founda- 
tion of public school philosophy and 
program. This impulsion does not neces- 
sarily deny the importance of the church 
and particularistic theologies, but it does 
believe that the only practicable society 
is one in which religious differences are 
respected, yet one in which all the chil- 
dren will have opportunity to associate 
together. Many Christians will say that 
this intellectual formulation of a “gen- 
eral”’ religion cannot and should not be 
done—holding that all depends upon 
certain historic forms of belief and insti- 
tution. Others would regard these latter 
Christians as idolators of symbolism. 

Whatever attitude is taken, a Protes- 
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tant philosophy of education must be 
formulated. Religious educators help to 
insist that leaders within the church 
do this. 

Religious education has central intel- 
lectual tasks in the field of religion from 
its contacts with fields of thought out- 
side the church: for example, psychology. 
Psychology and the Christian religion 
must be integrated, without losing differ- 
ential tension between them. Develop- 
mental psychology, psychotherapy, so- 
cial psychology, and group dynamics, 
the psychology of communication and of 
learning—all have basic truths which 
have to be considered. They also provide 
tools for the propagation of the Christian 
message. A convergence in the discussion 
of anxiety on the part of religion and psy- 
chology is becoming evident. 

These present-day psychologies give 
us a dynamic, depth, organismic, Ges- 
talt, process view of the world and of 
man. With this view, religion can carry 
on fruitful conversation. Perhaps only 
those of us who had to learn the mechan- 
istic behaviorism and the piecemeal-trait 
theory of personality which were taught 
in the late 1920’s can appreciate the op- 
portunity which now comes with the 
newer psychology. This discovery of an 
important ally encourages the religious 
educator to fight for a religious world 
view which can utilize current field the- 
ory now so fruitfully used in physics, 
biology, and psychology. Such a view 
tends toward relational tension systems 
rather than external entities with gulfs 
to be invaded; polarities instead of para- 
doxes; partial functional autonomy in- 
stead of all-or-none existence; leaps and 
surprises as well as orderly growth. 

The religious educator is not the only 
one in the field of religion who is carry- 
ing on conversation with psychology. But 
he is one who centrally insists that it 
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must be done. And he carries it on at the 
existential level. His integration of the 
two comes at the level of choosing for 
immediate responsible activity with con- 
crete persons—as well as at the level of 
verbally organized intellectual activity. 

Religious educators also have a special 
desire to converse with democracy and 
the prophetic moral. Contrary to their 
earlier forebears, they feel more at home 
with the prophetic than with the priestly 
elements in religion. They feel uneasy 
around those theologians who identify 
the moral with the “law’’ or with moral- 
ism and democracy with status quo 
American civilization. 

The Hebraic-Christian, the democrat- 
ic, the scientific—these are the great 
traditions out of which resources are to 
be brought together. 

These conversations with psychology, 
democracy, and the moral prophet cen- 
ter about defining a system of ideas con- 
cerning personhood and community. 
Concern at the point of the person has 
been intensified by psychotherapy, by 
theological explosions beginning with 
Kierkegaard, by the depersonalization 
and anxiety accompanying industrialized 
society and a crisis civilization. Recent 
studies in learning and psychotherapy 
point to a person’s concept of self as the 
dynamic core of his existence—as his 
most precious and powerful possession. 
A positive concept of what it means to be 
a person must be hammered out and 
taught as one of the centralities of a 
modern church’s program of religious 
education. 

On the whole, Protestant thinkers 
have been truant to this task of con- 
structing an invigorating image of per- 
sonal existence. Just to assert that man 
is a child of God or a sinner is to remain 
without concrete process content. Help- 
ful as Kierkegaard is at certain points, 
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he leaves Protestantism hopelessly tied 
to a sick individualism. Or, to choose 
another whom we read, Berdyaev leaves 
us with an unconditioned “I’’ never seen 
on land or sea and gives neither rationale 
nor enthusiasm for nurturing the family 
home or church which provides love and 
righteousness as food for the child’s per- 
sonality. 


II. INTEGRATING AND GROWING IDEAS 


For the task of religious education, cer- 
tain areas of ideas are necessary. This 
forces the religious educator to integrate, 
package, and grow ideas. Ideas are to be 
put in forms that can be handled by lay 
people—new ideas grown out of contact 
with the contemporary religious expe- 
rience. “To clarify, intensify, and express 
in beautiful and compelling design’’ the 
necessary energetic thought systems is a 
central part of our functioning as reli- 
gious educators. What are the necessary 
areas of ideas? 

Every program of education which is 
religious must be based on big ideas con- 
cerning (a) personhood, (6) life-space, 
(c) the personal process which we trust, 
(d) the community of the faithful, (e) 
the becoming of a Christian, and (f) the 
paradigmatic experiences. Every theol- 
ogy and religious education is to be ex- 
amined as to the truth and power of its 
ideas concerning these. 

These are categories of the ideas which 
the religious educator is trying to de- 
velop. There is not space in this article to 
develop these ideas. All we will attempt is 
to present a typology of ideas necessary 
for a program of religious growth, to- 
gether with a brief rationale. 

Every program of religious education 
must grow productive ideas and under- 
standings of the self. We cannot have a 
personality unless we have some convinc- 
ing picture of what we are. Nor can we 


lead a program unless we have some feel- 
ing for what kind of person is to be loved 
and helped to grow. Whatever else it is, 
the Christian religion is a passionately 
realized truth about the personal. And 
without this truth we cannot live. 

Nor can we live or lead a program of 
religious growth without an interpreta- 
tion of our life-space (all the forces that 
are determining our destiny). This life- 
space interpretation must hold together 
our past, present, and future. The thread 
of meaning which runs through this past, 
present, and future must be consistent— 
all part of one story—else there is no life- 
space, only chaos. Therefore the evoca- 
tive strength and the tenacity of any re- 
ligious education depend upon the life- 
space myth which it has to offer. One of 
the educational strengths of traditional 
Christianity is its myth of fall and re- 
demption as the clue to all history. 

Man is secure only if he is related to 
something sufficiently powerful and en- 
during that he can maintain his integrity 
and lose his alienation in the midst of the 
rush of circumstance. Therefore, the 
heart of any religious education program 
is faith. What is the God in whom we 
decisively put our daily and long-term 
trust and with whom all men must come 
to terms, else disaster? 

We are today searching for interpreta- 
tions of the Christian fellowship which 
make clear its distinctive way of life and 
destiny, for every educational program is 
within some group life. So also is every 
personal existence. We cannot secure the 
good of life without being allied with 
others who have similar goals and folk- 
ways. And we cannot have a high-pow- 
ered group without common interpreta- 
tions of what the group is and does—a 
high doctrine of the group self. 

All these ideas may be a facade behind 
which our real motives play hide and seek 
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unless we go on to a functional definition 
of the process of Christian living. Just 
what is Christian existence at the in- 
visible-process level? The fundamental 
method of living characteristic of these 
people? If we can define these invisible 
personal processes, get them personally 
appropriated and self-developing, then 
we are religious educators. As indicated 
previously, any theory of “the becoming 
of a Christian” must be a theory of 
growth—providing for both developmen- 
tal growth and growth by “leaps” (radi- 
cal new organization). 

What kind of experiences do we have 
when we live thus? Karl Mannheim has 
helped us by pointing out the personal 
and social necessity of paradigmatic ex- 
periences. A paradigmatic experience is a 
recurring central experience by which all 
other experiences are interpreted. It is of 
a people—holding a folk together—yet 
personally experienced, and in such a 
way that it awakens deep emotional ener- 
gies. (Its relation to the concept of feeling 
tone as used by anthropologists, to 
Jung’s primordial images, and to the edu- 
cative importance of art, myth, and first- 
hand experiencing indicates some of its 
fruitfulness.) What are these central re- 
curring experiences of the Christian folk? 

These are the kinds of ideas religious 
educators find necessary to integrate, 
package, grow, and incorporate into per- 
sonal and communal forms. These cate- 
gories or typologies of ideas are criteria 
by which the theological or idea base of 
any program of religious education might 


be examined. 


IL. SOCIAL INVENTION 
The theological seminary must con- 
cern itself not only with the gospel and 
with ideas but with the necessary social 
invention for the religious battle in con- 
temporary life. Social invention must 


catch up with physical-power invention. 
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Now the religious institutions of our 
society take their fundamental shape 
from their history. Nevertheless, reli- 
gious leadership must invent forms and 
methods which meet the major challenge 
which new conditions put to the church. 

Unquestionably, the challenge felt all 
over the world in church circles is to in- 
vent the necessary instruments for the 
ecumenical church—the coming-together 
of all Protestant Christians. Through the 
Sunday school associations and Christian 
Endeavor, people in the field of religious 
education worked freely in united ways 
for long years. Community, state, and 
the International Council of Religious 
Education have been important social in- 
ventions in the communion of all Chris- 
tians. But, since religious educators are 
small minorities in present ecclesiastical] 
hierarchies and theological circles, their 
future contribution to the ecumenical 
church movement will probably be in 
terms of the teaching church and the ecu- 
menical church at the local-community 
level, rather than at the top-organiza- 
tional level. But these are most impor- 
tant centers for inventiveness. 

There are four areas of social inven- 
tion which seem to me to be particularly 
important in the life of the church. 

a) The religious “change group.”’-—The 
convergence of (1) the religious concepts 
of the people of God and of the priest- 
hood of all believers with (2) new disci- 
plines in the psychology of the face-to- 
face group and of group therapy, with 
(3) man’s hunger for reliable human rela- 
tionships, should lead to important new 
forms of group life in the local church. 

By ‘“‘group” is meant something spe- 
cific and special, not just any gathering 
of people or church organization. What 
we mean can most clearly be seen if we 
look at an illustration. By “group” we 
mean the condition and morale of the air 
combat corps in the Tunisian campaign 
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as reported by Grinker in Men under 
Stress. A combat corps was a team, a 
group, because each member of the for- 
mation knew that the life of the man to 
the right and left of him depended upon 
that member’s maintaining position in 
the formation. In fact, each member 
knew that upon his action depended the 
success of the mission and the whole 
team. Thus there was a high awareness of 
interdependence of fate (the basic condi- 
tion of groupness). And through actual 
combat the various members of the air 
corps team came to know that they could 
trust each other; that the other fellow 
would not give up his position and expose 
them to danger even though it meant his 
own death, Further, the group defined 
itself against particular objectives and en- 
gaged in ventures and battles, quite spe- 
cific in nature, that tested their utmost. 
They were “together in a field of power.” 
This is what we mean when we say 
“group.” 

Important practical “tools” are now 
available for this needed construction in 
the local church. Enough has been tried 
to give some outlines of a group proc- 
ess in which serious conversation and 
thought occurs, where dependable per- 
sonal relations are offered, where re- 
newal and reconstruction of personal life 
can go on without bogging down in the 
pious, the sentimental, or dependency. 
The group-dynamics movement, client- 
centered counseling, the disciplines of 
meditation, and Christian ethical love 
provide a battery of methods by which 
such a group can be a growing group 
through analyzing in objective fashion 
the process of its own present experience. 
Such procedure has demonstrated po- 
tency in learning religious interpersonal 
relations and the true nature of one’s 
self. 

We are now able to see some rugged 
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and precise method of providing basic- 
skill training in the Christian life. Such 
method is to be applied, in particular, to 
the growth of lay leadership—the cen- 
tral executive task of a minister, now so 
shamefully peripheral in most churches. 
(Probably peripheral because church ad- 
ministration has been taught episodically 
by ex-ministers, and apart from a theory 
of religious nurture.) The summer work- 
shop for ministers with their delegations 
of lay leaders, held the last few years by 
Chicago Congregationalists, has estab- 
lished basic methodology for this possi- 
bility. 

The church of our time is in need of 
disciplined Christians whose morale is 
strong and tenacious because they are 
members of “teams” of Christians. The 
New Testament church was not just a 
collection of people held together by a 
preacher’s voice. Rather it comprised in- 
terdependent “members of the body of 
Christ and members in particular... 
“builded together for an habitation of 
God through the spirit.’’ To recover such 
groupness—for at least some people 
would help rescue Protestant Christian- 
ity from individualism and the church 
from becoming an institutional bureauc- 
racy masquerading in the name of ecu- 
menical. 

Present theories of group dynamics 
also need the dimension and power which 
religious faith and the religious com- 
munity can give. 

b) The family as the unit of religious 
growth—The most intimate “natural”’ 
group—the family—is now the center of 
excited interest by religious educators. 
What if we considered the family home 
as our basic religious education unit 
rather than the church school? What if 
we regarded the family group as the unit 
of religious “health”? and growth (even 


as the Peckham experiment in England 
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regards it as the unit of health)? The 


mores, religious forms, and program in- 
ventions which such a view would lead 
us into provide some of our most exciting 
work. 

Some churches immediately start to 
use the home as a “school” in which the 
parents will “teach”’ the children. This is 
in obvious contrast to a view of the fam- 
ily as an organic fellowship in which all 
are engaged in growing religiously: all 
caught up in a joint enterprise of religious 
living. It is the latter which is the emerg- 
ing good. Such an organic view also leads 
to the necessity of inventing new rela- 
tionships and collaboration of family 
homes with the total church fellowship. 

Some inkling of the necessary institu- 
tionalization of such a view appears 
through a two-year experiment with 
families of young children in a local 
church near Chicago. The program is a 
nursery school—parents project whose de- 
sign includes the necessary features of 
(1) parents’ learning groups, (2) a nursery 
school for the children, (3) observation 
and conferences for parents, (4) joint ex- 
periences in the church by children and 
parents, and (5) the individual families 
self-directing their own family enterprise. 

This new interest in the family home 
as the unit of religious growth, combined 
with the present desperate need for help 
by families (even just husbands and 
Wives), May open up a new status for the 
religious education profession. Instead of 
going out as generalized “directors of 
religious education,” these professional 
people will be trained in individual and 
family-life development and counseling 
as well as in the more standard training 
in religion and education. Being a new 
development, it may be possible to set 
up professional standards for leaders in 
this field—as we have not been able to 
do in the general field of religious educa- 
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tion. People thus specially trained may 
play a large part in the future of the 
religious movement. 

c) Worship forms and content.—There 
are many other problems for develop- 
ment of the new design of the teaching 
church for today. A new movement in 
church and church-school worship is 
coming. It will reject the recent efforts 
at prettifying worship, at using themes 
as a service’s basic foundation; and it 
will move toward the unifying concept of 
a people of God, with unifying historical 
myth, celebration, and a most sacred 
moment. In structure it wili learn much 
from contemporary insights into the se- 
quence of healing of the human psyche. 

d) Mass communications to those who 
do not read.—The contemporary religious 
educator (as perhaps distinguished from 
himself a few years ago) is very much 
interested in propaganda (propaganda 
now being defined as “propagating the 
contagion of the faith; powerful reiter- 
ated witnessing to a point of view’’). 
Education has often confined its plan- 
ning and experimentation to the ha\l- 
lowed halls of learning and to the church 
building. But the Christian faith must 
enter the interaction which determines 
general public opinion. It must reach the 
man in the street not found in our 
churches. It must enter the battle of 
propaganda for the mind of man—but 
not in such a way as to destroy the integ- 
rity and responsibility of the person and 
the face-to-face group. 

To reach out through mass communi- 
cations into the climate of opinion-form- 
ing, this too is religious education and 
calls for the development of new strate- 
gies and forms—about which the church 
has as yet scarcely any hypotheses. The 
beginning needed is the establishment of 
a religious communications center In 
some theological school (eventually at 
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least one in each region) in which a staff 
may work together over a period of time. 


INVENTION NEEDED IN THE EDUCATION 
OF THE RELIGIOUS LEADER 


Part of the social inventiveness of re- 
ligious education is in the design of cur- 
riculum and activity of the theological 
seminary. What should go into the edu- 
cation of the leader of the religious enter- 
prise? 

The phrase “general education’’ is 
very popular just now and is being used 
to think about theological education. To 
the religious educator, general education 
does not mean “‘classical education”’ or 
education unsullied by responsible con- 
tact with contemporary religious expe- 
rience and the contemporary church. 
But it does mean “interrelated ideas 
realized en bloc’’—giving the student a 
position where he can take his stand and 
fundamental methodology. It means 
finally a certain kind of person. 

Therefore, as part of the demand for 
an intellectual and religious integration 
of central ideas and method from all 
fields of study, the religious educator 
supports (1) methods of personal recon- 
struction and (2) field studies and learn- 
ing “‘in situation,’ experimentation, and 
research, as necessary parts of the design 
of education for the religious leader. 


PERSONAL RECONSTRUCTION 
OF STUDENTS 

A would-be psychotherapist is ex- 
pected to reduce his own conflicts and 
burden of hostilities, anxieties, fears of 
loss of status, ego defenses, and need to 
dominate, before going out to help peo- 
ple. He learns the art of secular conver- 
sion from the inside. We ought not do 
less for the man of religion—the shep- 
herd of souls. The goal would not be the 
tensionless individual but one of high- 
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energy level, free to respond in love to 
others, having discovered what being a 
person means for his existence under 
God. 

Personal reconstruction occurs in 
many ways in different courses. But a 
year’s participation in some class such 
as “Development of Religious Personal- 
ity’’ or “Religious Counseling”’ or ‘‘The 
Christian Faith and the Growth of Per- 
sonality’’ (a new core course in the Chi- 
cago B.D. curriculum) would maximize 
the possibility. Such a sequence would 
be jointly led by the professors teaching 
religious education and counseling, 


FIELD STUDIES AND PROJECTS 
REPLACE “FIELD WORK”’ 

Not only is the religious educator con- 
cerned with helping students togrow more 
free from ego sickness, he lives for the 
day when the religious leader will be a 
member of a profession whose standards, 
methodology, action research, and litera- 
ture are equal to that of any oi the great 
professions. The religious leader needs 
more firsthand training in professional 
experimentation and research than he 
now gets. 

To do this, ‘“‘field work’? must become 
“field studies and action research.” Such 
field studies and action research must be 
integrated with basic-course sequences in 
which the necessary systems of ideas may 
be grown. At present, field work is all 
too often an “‘added-on”’ extra, meeting 
but once a week for a general session. 

The coming minister needs to learn 
how to collect data from contemporary 
religious experience, how to study it, and 
how to report it to an analyzing group. 
He must learn how to integrate scientific 
method with religious leadership. This 
can never be done until seminaries es- 
tablish laboratory situations where proj- 
ects based upon frontier hypotheses are 
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being carried on and in which the student 
may participate as a member of a team. 
The lack of such has been one of the 
causes of loss of progress in religious edu- 
cation in the past decade. The field needs 
many such laboratory centers with resi- 
dent professional directors who also have 
relationship with seminary departments 
of religious education. At a lesser level, 
each church which applies for a field- 
work student should be asked, as a con- 
dition of being granted a field worker, to 
design co-operatively some program and 
methodology which are to be tried out. 


A CENTER OF EXPERIMENTATION—RESEARCH IN 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE AND CHANGE 
The religious educator sees a seminary 
as a center of fundamental research in 
contemporary religious life. 
In addition to the immediate studies 
and testing necessary for needed social 


inventions in the church (already men- 
tioned), there are basic problems to be 
looked into. 

What would we like to find out? What 
projects could we set up which would 
exemplify and test important hypotheses 
on how religious growth and reconstruc- 
tion are best nurtured today? 

We will not be primarily concerned 
with descriptive research (which aims at 
finding out what exists; and the study is 
usually done by an external observer). 
We will be most concerned with study- 
ing how change can be brought about. 
“Action research’’ is a term currently 
given to such effort. Action research does 
involve the necessary reconnaissance of 
the existing, but for the sake of formulat- 
ing some goal of desired growth, along 
with hypotheses of a change method and 
definition of what evidence would be 
accepted. Another important dimension 
of action research is its use of participant 
observers—since at its best all people in- 
volved are part of the research staff. 
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Preferably the leader of this study is the 
servant of the purpose of the group. 

We will study contemporary religious 
experience—particularly those experi- 
ences involving change and intense com- 
mitment. This may enable the setting- 
up of typologies of the “becoming-a- 
Christian process’’—a _ la_ revivalist, 
Kierkegaard, Bushnell, biblical theology, 
fellowship group, etc. 

For action research, we come to the 
problem of anxiety and the more general 
problem of changing the motives of 
adults. It seems clear from the world of 
events that it is people’s motives that 
are in desperate need of transformation; 
for the threatened, angry personality of 
our time will misuse any set of ideas in 
the service of his present desires and 
thwarted personality. Therefore, we 
turn in particular to the religious therapy 
of the bigoted adult and his cults of su- 
periority and hostility as the most im- 
portant experimentation and action re- 
search that should be going on in theo- 
logical schools. 

Such an effort would represent a fusing 
of the traditional therapies of religion 
with the appropriate best of modern psy- 
chotherapy, group dynamics, and educa- 
tion. The religious educator is at present 
inclined to believe that there are more 
potent instruments of changing people 
than preaching. ‘‘How”’ questions which 
would be explored would include specific 
hypotheses under such general questions 
as: Under what conditions are persons 
best able to become aware of their hos- 
tilities, anxieties, ego defenses, discrepan- 
cies (sickness of self)? What are the nec- 
essary conditions for religiously disci- 
plined ‘change’? groups? From within 
what experiences does a person fall in 
love with the selfhood in himself and 
others? What is the ‘“‘field of forces’’ out 
of which comes faith? 

Ever since Arnold Gesell came out 
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with descriptions of developmental levels 
of physical, mental, and social growth, 
leaders in religious education have hoped 
to work on developmental gradients of 
religious growth. This task is the third 
major research area. Such study and ex- 
perimentation are peculiarly indigeneous 
to religious education since they deal 
with the central unifying concept for 
religious education—the growth-and-de- 
velopment concept. 

While one leader in the field of char- 
acter education feels that he has made a 
beginning and public school people have 
been working on maturation levels for 
areas of their concern, we yet lack any 
developmental study over a period of 
years of the religious growth of a child. 
Yet the whole developmental concept 
(and that of maturation levels) is one of 
the most fruitful concepts now available 
for better education. It is also a great 
protection for children against overzeal- 
ous teachers and parents. 

One of the most helpful approaches in 
developmental study is that of attempt- 
ing to discover the “life-task’”’ (or 
developmental task) particularly sig- 
nificant and crucial for each develop- 
mental age in the context of American 
social demands. This keeps us studying 
the person from the standpoint of the 
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inner meaning of life for the individual at 
this time (and thus keeps our major at- 
tention upon understanding “‘the internal 
personal frame of reference,’’ instead of 
just upon external phenomena and our 
idea of what exists). It focuses us on cer- 
tain moments of crisis—or emergence of 
new patterns—thus giving us foci for the 
religious education program and enabling 
the sensitive leader to avoid the awful 
pitfall of seeing growth as the impercepti- 
ble addition of “line upon line” and “‘pre- 
cept upon precept”’ (the “laying-bricks”’ 
theory of growth!). By it we also avoid 
the definition that knowledge is the chief 
goal of religious education and all curric- 
ula based upon such assumption. In 
brief, the developmental-task concept is 
a fruitful organizing principle both for 
studying and for guiding religious growth 
and applies to all ages—not just children 
and youth. 


SUMMARY OBSERVATION 

The role here described for religious 
education in the theological school would 
require a staff whose selectivity, train- 
ing, and size do not now exist in any 
school. Also required would be a greater 
collaboration with other fields and disci- 
plines than now exists. 





THEOLOGICAL PRESUPPOSITIONS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
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EVERAL words of explanation are 
due the reader at the outset of this 
paper. In the first place, the editor 

has expressly requested that I state some 
theological convictions which I hold per- 
sonally, in order to make this interchange 
of thought as pointed and concrete as 
possible. If, therefore, the first personal 
pronoun crops out on occasion, I hope I 
may not be accused of wanton exhibi- 
tionism. I am merely trying to follow in- 
structions. 

In the second place, by social inherit- 
ance and, I hope, by personal conviction 
I stand within the Christian tradition. 
It follows inevitably, therefore, that I 
shall make some assumptions which are 
unacceptable to members of other tradi- 
tions. For these other traditions I have 
the highest respect, but I do not happen 
to belong to them. 

In the third place, it will be readily ap- 
parent that I am not a professional the- 
ologian. The discussion which follows 
will embody a minimum of technical the- 
ological language; it will blur some dis- 
tinctions which a more competent the- 
ologian would discriminate nicely; and it 
would prebably be regarded as hope- 
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lessly naive in the sessions of a philosoph- 
ical society. 

Our purpose is to explore some of the 
tenets of a certain theological position 
and to suggest in each case some of the 
practical implications for religious educa- 
tion of these respective tenets. 


1. God is a Person, who is both within 
and beyond the created universe.—Almost 
everyone believes in Something within 
and perhaps behind the phenomenal 
world. It may be a law (or system of 
laws), a principle, a force, a tendency— 
there are many ways of conceiving it. 
The evidence is all in favor of such a 
hypothesis. The beauty of our universe, 
its majestic orderliness, the incredible 
adaptation of part to part, the marvel 
and mystery apparent within us and 
about us, the sure evolutionary unfolding 
from one level of being to another are 
simply too overwhelming to permit any 
other conclusion in the minds of most 
observers. 

But for me this Something is a Some- 
one. I cannot, of course, prove this. But 
it is more satisfactory both to my re- 
ligious life and to my intellect to ascribe 
full-blown personality to God. For other- 
wise God would be lower in the scale of 
being than I am, and that is a conclusion 
difficult to accept. Perhaps it is merely 
our anthropomorphic arrogance, but we 
commonly take personality as the high- 
est descriptive category. But I am a per- 
son, belonging with countless others to 
this top category of description and ex- 
planation. If God is catalogued at any 
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lower point in the scale of being, then he 
is less than I am. Furthermore, the uni- 
verse has brought forth something higher 
than itself. The end-product of the evolu- 
tionary process is superior to its point of 
origin. Water has risen above its source. 
Since all this seems so inconceivable and 
impossible, I find myself led to the con- 
clusion that God is at least personal. He 
can do all I can do, and infinitely more 
besides. Wherein he diverges from the 
personal, the divergence is in the direc- 
tion of the suprapersonal rather than the 
subpersonal. Mere naturalism, then, is 
not acceptable to me either religiously or 
intellectually. I have the highest regard 
for sincere naturalists. I know some per- 
sonally who are far better and abler men 
than I am. But I cannot go with them in 
their conception of the nature of ultimate 
reality. 

This personal God is both within and 
beyond his created universe, both im- 
manent and transcendent. Such a dual 
relationship to the infinitely complex 
realm of being is not easy to imagine. 
Perhaps we can derive some help from 
recourse to a human person and then pro- 
ceed by analogy from the microcosm to 
the macrocosm. There can be no doubt 
that I am immanent in my body. This 
biological structure, so intricately and 
wonderfully made and yet so feeble and 
fragile, is the locus of my personal life. 
When it goes down the street, I go along. 
Where it is, 1 am. Touch any part of it, 
and I feel it—even to bone and finger- 
nail. Through this body I express myself. 
It is the agent of my personality, through 
which I go where I want to go and do 
what I want to do. And yet I am more 
than my body. If this is not true, then I 
am grossly deceived. I am not merely an 
assortment of nerves, glands, muscles, 
bones, and organs; nor yet a system of 
biological and neurological laws, or a 
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bundle of forces, or an energy system. 
Somehow and somewhere I come to a 
focus of consciousness. I know that I am. 
I know that I am I. I can look “down” 
upon my body in objective semidetach- 
ment. I can direct it to go here, and it 
goes; or there, and it obeys. If these ele- 
mentary data of my own self-awareness 
are not true, then I am not sure of know- 
ing any truth at all. 

But if this is possible for me, why not 
for God? On the one hand, he is omni- 
present throughout his creation, and 
everywhere at work. His is the energy 
which brings the bud to flower, the child 
to manhood, and the tribe to a society 
eventually world wide. His will is the law 
which governs all growth and change. 
Touch any part of his creation, and you 
touch him. The realm of phenomena is 
his body, within which he dwells, closer 
to each of us than breathing and nearer 
than hands and feet. And yet there is no 
a priori reason for concluding that he is a 
prisoner within his universe, shackled 
within soil and water, sun and stars, 
atoms and the nexus of human history. 
Perhaps he, too, somehow and some- 
where, comes to a focus of self-conscious- 
ness. Then he is able to look “down” 
upon this and all other imaginable uni- 
verses in a measure of objective detach- 
ment and with a transcendence which is 
both psychological and moral. He both 
knows that he is and knows that he is 
God. Why should I hesitate to ascribe to 
God a capacity which I find in myself asa 
primary datum of experience? 

Such a point of view is at variance with 
both naturalism and neo-orthodox super- 
naturalism. The former stresses God’sim- 
manence to the loss of his transcendence. 
The latter stresses his transcendence to 
the neglect and sometimes to the loss of 
his immanence. Here would seem to lie 
the major issue of contemporary theology. 
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The stand which a person takes on this 
matter, either at one of the extremes or 
somewhere in between, will be determi- 
native of his view not only of God but 
also of man and history and religious 
education. 

The implications for religious educa- 
tion of the position here taken are not 
hard to find. The most obvious runs in 
this fashion: in our work with growing 
persons it is at least as important to cul- 
tivate right relations with Cod as with 
fellow human beings. These two lines of 
relationship cannot, of course, be sepa- 
rated even for a moment. In a myriad 
ways which we only half-understand 
they play into each other, and the 
strengthening of the one reinforces the 
other also. Butwe have sometimes falsely 
emphasized one to the slighting of the 
other. It would seem that the neglected 
relationship in recent religious educa- 
tional theory has been the Godward rela- 
tionship. Perhaps the reason is precisely 
a weakened sense of personality in God. 
If he is truly a Person, ‘the primordial 
Person, the personality-prototype of the 
universe, the Author of our lives and the 
Controller of destiny, then he cannot 
well be ignored. To attempt to do so is 
like standing on the edge of the Grand 
Canyon and overlooking the Grand 
Canyon. 

In practical terms, this means a de- 
liberate effort in our program of religious 
education to foster the Godward rela- 
tionship. This in turn requires abundant 
contacts with God’s world and God’s 
people at every successive age level, a 
patient interpretation of these contacts 
in terms of God, the opportunity to come 
around again and again to hard wrestling 
with the concept of God, a careful cul- 
tivation of the devotional life until 
prayer is meaningful intercourse with 
him whom not having seen we love, and 
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considerable emphasis on corporate wor- 
ship which is relevant to ongoing life but 
definitely oriented Godward. It requires 
also, as we shall note later, a vital ac- 
quaintance with individuals and groups 
in the past who have had outstanding 
success in penetrating the veil between 
the seen and the unseen, in order that we 
may learn from them all they have to 
teach us. 

There are other implications as well 
which may be suggested briefly. Such a 
conception of God as has been outlined 
contains enough of God’s immanence to 
give us faith in the ordinary life-proc- 
esses as carriers of the divine will and 
energy. It enables us to trust the laws of 
individual and social growth and impels 
us to pay much attention to family, 
gang, community, and other social group- 
ings. On the other hand, such a concep- 
tion makes enough of God’s transcend- 
ence to humble us and save us from an 
overweening sense of our own impor- 
tance. We are very little, and God is very 
great. We are weak, and he is strong. We 
inhabit time, but he dwells in eternity. 
His sea is large, and our boats are small. 
At the very moment we think we are ac- 
complishing the most, we are only allow- 
ing divine energies and purposes to work 
through us. As Paul put it, “Work out 
your own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling; for it is God who worketh in you 
both to will and to work, for his good 
pleasure.’’ These verses deserve to be the 
golden text of religious education. 

2. Jesus is the prime revealer of God's 
nature and will.—Such a God as has been 
depicted would want to make himself 
known, both for his own sake and for the 
sake of mankind. If God is a Person, it 
would be abhorrent to him to live in a 
social vacuum, unknown and unloved. 
Such a state of affairs is incompatible 
with all personal life, human or divine. 
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And no more could he contemplate with 
equanimity a situation in which his chil- 
dren were kept in permanent and total 
ignorance of his nature and his ways. In 
other words, revelation is an inescapable 
function of a personal God. 

All this implies ‘‘no angel-visitant, no 
opening skies.” Since God is immanent, 
as well as transcendent, he has left 
abundant clues concerning the divine 
nature and purpose scattered throughout 
the structure of things, the phenomenal 
screen which lies between our spirits and 
his. These clues are there for all to dis- 
cern. They are not thrust forcibly upon 
our attention, since God respects us as 
persons and does not compel us either to 
learn or to heed what he would fain teach 
us. But how anxious he must be to -have 
us stumble upon the hints of everlasting 
truth which are strewn along our path- 
way! How he must rejoice when we pick 
them up, and make sense of them! And 
how he must grieve when in our igno- 
rance and wilfulness we pass them by 
time and time again and refuse to learn! 
It is plausible to believe that God 
watched eagerly for the successive gener- 
ations of mankind to “‘discover’’ elec- 
tricity and that he rejoiced when Ben- 
jamin Franklin began to discern the 
meaning of his experience with a kite, a 
string, and a piece of metal. So it must be 
in the moral and the spiritual realm also. 
We may call it human discovery, if we 
wish; or we may term it that God is at 
least as anxious to have his truth discov- 
ered as we are to discover it. 

What we have described thus far is by 
the theologians called “general revela- 
tion,” the unveiling which takes place al- 
ways and everywhere in nature and histo- 
ry and every facet of life. But the term 
“special revelation’’ also has meaning to 
me—a revelation not different in kind 
but qualitatively superior to that which 
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is going on always and everywhere. The 
pages of history tell the story of an other- 
wise undistinguished people, the He- 
brews, who seem to have developed in the 
course of their experience an unusual sen- 
sitivity to the things of the spirit. And 
among them were outstanding individ- 
uals who were hypersensitive; we com- 
monly call them ‘“‘prophets.’’ And there 
was one who in the judgment of a large 
part of mankind was most sensitive of all, 
Jesus of Nazareth. Indeed, he seems to 
have lived in such close and consistent 
communion with God as to realize iden- 
tity with the divine nature. Every now 
and then we see a son who is so close to 
his father as to be virtually identical 
with him at a number of crucial points— 
following the same vocation, pursuing 
the same purposes, caring for the same 
values, manifesting the same spirit. If we / 
have known the father in years gone by, 
and now meet the son after the lapse of 
many years, we may indeed say, “I 
thought it was his father over again.”’ 
There is good reason to believe that it 
was so with Jesus and God. So close was 
this spiritual kinship that those who 
walked and talked with Jesus gradually 
awoke with a start to the conviction that 
more than man had been walking and 
talking with them. In Jesus’ love for 
people, they were in fact witnessing the 
love of God. In Jesus’ system of values, 
they were glimpsing the values which 
have lain at the heart of reality since the 
morning stars sang together. In Jesus’ 
purposes, they were detecting the very 
goals for which the Almighty himself la- 
bors. In Jesus’ suffering on the cross, 
they were peering into the very heart of 
God as he suffers for and with a wayward 
and distraught humanity. 

I confess that I have some difficulty 
with such neo-orthodox phrases as ‘“‘the 
mighty acts of God performed in human 
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history,” as though God in contravention 
of the normal processes of life had in- 
serted the Hebrew people, and Jesus, and 
the church into history by divine fiat. (It 
may be that this is not what they mean 
at all, but such are the overtones I some- 
times catch.) But I can repeat with full 
assent and deep gratitude such a verse as 
this: ‘“‘And the Word became flesh, and 
dwelt among us(and we beheld his glory, 
glory as of the only begotten from the 
Father), full of grace and truth.” Or this 
one: “‘God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself.’ In Jesus Christ— 
his teachings, his life, his death—is made 
most clear the love that will not let men 
go, which alone in the final analysis can 
avail to recall us from our errant ways to 
him whose will is our peace. 

This assessment of the significance of 
Jesus implies nothing one way or the 
other concerning the virgin birth, the 
pre-existence of Christ, his miraculous 
powers, or his physical resurrection. 
Rather it is a simple value-judgment, an 
appraisal of worth and of meaning which 
can never be proved but which is not 
necessarily therefore false. It embodies 
the conviction that Jesus is to me the 
supreme revelation of God and that I 
look for nothing better. If God is a Per- 
son, what better vehicle could there be 
for conveying his true nature than a hu- 
man personality? And what human per- 
sonality is better for this purpose than 
the person of Jesus? One may search in 
vain the roster of the founders of other 
world religions, as well as the great spir- 
itual giants, secular and religious, within 
our own Western tradition; none of them 
match Jesus in spiritual grandeur. | have 
a deep admiration for Lao-tse, but he ran 
away when the going got rough. Jesus, on 
the contrary, “steadfastly set his face to 
go to Jerusalem.”’ Francis of Assisi was a 
personality of transparent grace and 
beauty, but there is a blot on his young 
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manhood from which Jesus is free. Both 
Lao-tse and Francis, and many others, 
tell me something concerning ultimate 
reality, but Jesus most of all. I conclude, 
therefore, that as much of God was in 
Jesus as can abide in a human organism. 
Or, to say it differently, when we wish to 
make a conjecture concerning the nature 
of the unknown, we begin with the high- 
est we know. And that, to me, is Jesus 
Christ. 

The Bible is the literary record of 
these events and personages and experi- 
ences in which God is made known in 
unusual and supreme degree. Such a 
statement carries no suggestion of any 
theories of literal inspiration or verbal in- 
errancy. The Bible is often repetitious, 
sometimes inaccurate, frequently self- 
contradictory (except that when the sev- 
eral strands are arranged in their proper 
chronological order the successive levels 
of discernment begin to assume a devel- 
opmental pattern), and permeated 
throughout by the prescientific world 
view which was current during the cen- 
turies in which it was written. It is a hu- 
man document, the product of fallible 
minds and spirits. But in this earthly 
vessel a heavenly treasure is contained 
the Word of God to man in a peculiar and 
unique sense. Through it God can speak 
to us and to our children, if we have ears 
to hear. 

The chief implication for religious edu- 
cation of this line of thought is that con- 
tent has a vital role to play in religious 
growth. The person-centered philosophy 
of education has sometimes operated to 
the relative neglect of content. But it 
must not be allowed to do so. After all, 
individual growth never takes place in a 
vacuum but rather in living touch with 
the realities of contemporary life, as well 
as the richest deposits that have come 
down to us out of the past. 

If we approach the matter in terms of 
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the philosophy of education, it is a tru- 
ism that no present-day learner can ade- 
quately solve his problems, answer his 
questions, or meet his life-situations by a 
purely extemporaneous attack upon 
them. If he merely sits down at a fork in 
the road and cogitates, he may not get 
very far. So many other people have 
traveled this same road, and thought and 
discovered so many things relevant to his 
own life, that he is well advised to take 
this accumulated body of insight and ex- 
perience into serious account. Our re- 
ligious educational theory has recognized 
this clearly, even the most modern and 
progressive phases of it. For example, no 
one has made a more satisfactory state- 
ment of the place of subject matter in 
learning than Professor William Clayton 
Bower. But in actual practice, we have 
not succeeded too well in integrating his- 
toric content into the process of present 
learning. At least we seem to have raised 
up a generation of religious illiterates, 
who do not know enough about what has 
gone before to be of any substantial help 
to them in the living present. 

If we approach this matter in terms of 
religion, the significance of content is 
equally clear. If there have been places 
where God and man have drawn close to 
each other, where human insight has 
been keenest, where divine revelation 
has been clearest, where eternal truth has 
crystallized within our human experience 
most unmistakably—then in ali con- 
science it would seem that the present- 
dav learner ought to know about it. 
Otherwise, he is hobbled and hamstrung 
in his efforts to knowledge of the tables, 
the formulas, and the laws painstak- 
ingly pieced together by those who have 
anticipated him in his quest. He may get 
where he wants to go, but a lifetime is 
scarcely long enough for the journey 
unaided. 

This plea on behalf of content is not 


meant at all to suggest a content-cen- 
tered curriculum, heavy with the lifeless 
accumulations of the dead past. God is 
by no means to be found in the past 
alone, and the present growing edge of 
experience is never to be minimized. It 
implies no easy disregard of the learner’s 
level of ability, or interest, or need. All 
content must be introduced functionally 
into the stream of life and learning, 
slipping in at the time and in the manner 
in which it will do the learner most good. 
It is merely intended to make the point 
that the Bible, church history, mission- 
ary narrative, religious biography, sym- 
bolism, art, architecture, etc., have a 
highly significant part to play in setting 
forward the spiritual growth of a learner. 
The new curriculums of several major de- 
nominations are making strenuous efforts 
to give a larger place than heretofore to 
content of this sort. Whether they are 
going at it in the right way or not remains 
to be seen. But it is worth doing, and we 
must continue our search for the best 
way of accomplishing it. 

3. Man is both a child of God and a 
sinner.—To begin with, man is a child of 
God. This is the primary fact about him. 
He is not a mere adaptive mechanism or 
a biological organism raised to a slightly 
higher degree than the other animals. He 
is both of these, to be sure; but these af- 
firmations fall short of the deepest truth 
concerning him. He is a child of the Most 
High. The stamp of the imago dei rests 
upon him. Within limits he can think 
God’s thoughts after him. He can enter 
into sympathetic relations with other 
persons, “feeling with” them in their joys 
and sorrows as God does. He can identify 
himself with the long-range purposes of 
the Eternal and make those purposes his 
own so that his spirit rises when they pre- 
vail and falls when they go down in tem- 
porary defeat. 

As a child of God, man is of infinite 
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capacity and of infinite worth. Perhaps 
it is better to say, as contemporary theol- 
ogy frequently does, that this great 
worth is not underived. It is an endow- 
ment from his Creator rather than an in- 
herent property of his being. But, at all 
events, the only phrase which properly 
describes the value of man is ‘‘ceiling 
unlimited.” A person has no right to 
treat himself or anyone else in any other 
way than befits a son or daughter of God. 
The whole material universe and every 
social system must remain subordinate 
to the welfare of individual persons. 
Whenever we reverse this order of prece- 
dence, there is trouble ahead. 

But this is not the whole story. Man is 
also a sinner. In_ religious-education 
circles we have tended to fight shy oi the 
word “sin.’’ But when the reality and the 
awiul consequences of it are so tragically 
obvious wherever we look, we surely 
should not shun the word any longer. It 
is only because man is a child of God that 
he has the possibility of being a sinner. A 
machine cannot leave the father’s house 
or choose to thwart the father’s will. A 
slave may run away, but he does not 
break the father’s heart by so doing. 
Only a child can sever the filial relation- 
ship. Or, to put the same thing in other 
and less religious language, it is precisely 
the high potentialities of human nature 
which open the way to its downfall. A 
human being, for example, can enter into 
a love relationship with another which so 
far transcends in beauty and dignity the 
chance mating of animals that it seems 
almost sacrilege to combine the two in 
the same sentence. But, by the same 
token, it is precisely the same distinc- 
tively human capacities which make pos- 
sible a sexual degradation in the human 
species which no self-respecting horse 
would countenance for a moment. The 
freedom with which we are endowed, our 
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ability to remember the past and project 
ourselves into the future, our self-con- 
scious transcendence of ourselves—these 
open the way for us to rise very high or to 
sink very low. And, as the Negro spirit- 
ual so truly says, we are “sometimes up 
and sometimes down.”’ 

This dual description of man departs 
from both the unwarranted optimism of 
the 1920’s and the unwarranted pessimism 
of the 1930’s. In the heyday of American 
liberalism we magnified the immanence 
of God and (what always goes hand in 
hand therewith) the innate goodness of 
man. The effects upon religious education 
were very great. Then, in the debacle and 
disillusionment of the 1930’s, we magni- 
fied the transcendence of God and the in- 
herent sinfulness of man. If this tendency 
is carried to its logical limits, religious 
education simply ceases to exist. The 
truth would seem to lie somewhere in be- 
tween, 

This portrait of human nature involves 
at least two far-reaching corollaries in the 
realm of religious education. The first af- 
firmation—namely, man’s dignity as a 
child of God—offers a sound theological 
undergirding for a person-centered pro- 
gram of religious nurture. Persons must 
be our major concern, just as they are 
God’s concern. They alone are ends in 
themselves. Everything else—books, tra- 
ditions, institutions, doctrinal formula- 
tions—-is only a means to an end. Our 
program, therefore, must center in per- 
sons both in theory and in practice. Our 
objectives are to be phrased in terms of 
personal growth and fulfilment. This is 
true to the spirit of Jesus. He himself de- 
fined the objective of his ministry in 
terms of persons: “I came that they may 
have life and may have it abundantly.”’ 
It is true also, as we have noted, to God 
himself. li we endeavor to construct a 


Christ-centered program of religious edu- 
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cation, as some advocate, when we face 
toward Jesus we find him facing toward 
persons. And if we orient our program 
Godward, we come out at the same point 
and for the same reason. The content of 
our program likewise takes its major 
course and sequence from the needs, the 
interests, and the life-situations of the 
ongoing life of persons. A Bible-centered 
program ts not satisfactory; for it can be 
truly said that the Bible exists for man, 
while the obverse cannot be said. A 
church-centered program is not satisfac- 
tory; for we can conceive of the church 
existing for man, but we cannot invert 
this relationship. Only a person-centered 
program is sound both educationally and 
theologically. We shall make much of 
God and Jesus, of the Bible and the 
church, but always to the end of per- 
sonal growth and in the manner best 
suited to such growth. 

The second  affirmation—namely, 
man’s propensity to sin—should lead us 
to a methodology which is realistic in its 
appraisal of human nature. [n this con- 
nection, consider the discussion method, 
for example. It is a most useful methodo- 
logical tool, which should be employed 
much more widely than it is at present. 
But let us not deceive ourselves! Human 
nature being what it is, neither children 
nor youth nor adults will do good group 
thinking without grist for their mill in 
the form of data, principles, and insights 
which have been bought with a price and 
which they must master at the cost of 
hard effort. More to our present point, 
they are altogether likely to evade the 
real problems of their personal lives and 
of society around them, They are prone 
to use their intellectual powers to come 
out where they want to come out and to 
justify what they want to do. They may 
seize upon the chance of free discussion 
to get themselves into the limelight 
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rather than to pursue objective truth. 
Sin in its broadest sense invades and in- 
fects the discussion method as it does 
everything else. Or consider the project 
method, which proceeds by catching 
people up in purposeful activities. Both 
secular and religious education have 
been greatly enriched by Kilpatrick 
and Shaver, pioneers in the project 
method. But again let us not be 
deceived! Human nature does not in- 
variably and irrepressibly throw itself 
into constructive activities for the com- 
mon good. When it does, it may get tired 
before it reaches the finish line. And it 
may turn the whole business into an oc- 
casion for subtle personal aggrandize- 
ment. A romantic version of human na- 
ture can vitiate our best efforts and ren- 
der them worse than futile. If persons are 
the primary stuff with which we work in 
religious education, it is essential to ap- 
praise accurately our basic materials. 

4. The church is the body of Christ. 
Lest I be misunderstood, I should hasten 
to say that I am not a high churchman. 
At least I would not be accepted as such 
in many circles. I have a gnawing fear 
that the present exaltation of the church, 
which has pervaded American Protestant 
thought since the ecumenical conferences 
at Oxford and Edinburgh in 1937, will go 
too far and involve us in the kind of ec- 
clesiasticism against which Jesus had to 
protest so strenuously. The church is not 
an end in itself but a means to an end. It 
is only a relative value, while the King- 
dom of God is an absolute value. 

Nevertheless, the most meaningful 
metaphor I can find for speaking of the 
church is as old as I Corinthians—the 
body of Christ. The church is a body, an 
organism possessing many members. As 
such it is grossly imperfect. The pages of 
its history are marred by petty jealous- 


les, official self-seeking, lukewarmness, 
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provincialism, obscurantism, and social 
blindness and cowardice. Like any other 
body, it is a halting, groping affair. But 
the spirit which informs it is the spirit of 
Jesus, and with that I can find no fault. 
Therein lies its uniqueness and its abid- 
ing glory. The church is best conceived 
as the sociological extension in time and 
space of the life and spirit of Jesus. It 
derives from him. Even now it is only 
sixty generations away from him. Its 
charter is to continue to do his work, 
serve his purposes, and conserve his 
spirit. 

Viewed in this light, the church is a 
unique institution. There is no other like 
it. It has existed longer, and meant more 
to more people, and effected more strik- 
ing changes in society than any other in- 
stitution. Of all the forces in Nazi Ger- 
many, it alone mustered the spiritual 
vitality to offer some real resistance to 
totalitarianism—not the vaunted Ger- 
man universities or the labor movement, 
but the church. Of all the international 
associations present in the world when 
the late war split humanity asunder, only 
the church kept some measure of com- 
munication alive across the hostile lines 
of division—not the fraternity of science 
or of art but of religion. 

It may not be presumptuous, then, to 
believe that the church holds a peculiar 
position in the divine strategy. If Jesus 
occupied such a place, so does the church 
——the projection of his spirit and work. 
The church thus becomes more than a 
mere man-made institution, a voluntary 
assembly of believers and well-doers. It 
is a divine-human institution (as all good 
things are). God also has a stake and a 
hand in it. Here in this society within 
society each new member stands at least 
some chance of coming into organic 
touch with the spirit of him who is the 
head and the life of the church. Here is a 
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particularly good place for God to get at 
men and for men to apprehend God. Or, 
to say the same thing in the traditional 
language of theology, the church is a 
means of grace. Here the individual’s 
own life is nurtured, and from here as a 
base he moves out to play his proper part 
in the world and to bring all life into 
closer harmony with the divine inten- 
tion. 

If this interpretation of the church is 
at all tenable, the practical implication 
follows that one of the best services re- 
ligious education can render present-day 
disciples or learners is to help them be- 
come true members of the church. If we 
can lead them to vital incorporation with- 
in the church until its life-stream flows 
through them and their own lives in turn 
serve to strengthen it, something decisive 
has happened to them for their good. In 
specific terms, this means enough deliber- 
ate instruction in church-school or 
church-membership classes to enable 
them to know its glorious history and its 
present program, to appreciate it fully, 
and to criticize it wherever it falls short 
of its high calling. But more than this is 
needed. There must be careful attention 
to grading, the formation of natural 
homogeneous groups in which the indi- 
vidual can achieve status and have a sat- 
isfying social experience. Almost any 
parent will testify that he is happy in- 
deed if an adolescent boy or girl comes to 
regard a church group as his or her gang. 
A way must be found also to enable chil- 
dren and youth to participate actively, 
meaningfully, and happily in whatever 
the church does—its worship, its work, 
and its play. And, finally, each individual 
sooner or later should be brought face to 
face, quietly but squarely, with the ne- 
cessity of deciding whether or not to cast 
his lot with the church and its Lord and 
all that they stand for. 
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5. The Kingdom of God is the goal and 
destiny of human history.—By the phrase, 
“the Kingdom of God,” let us mean a 
regime in which God’s rule in the hearts, 
the lives, and the affairs of men is widely 
accepted and obeyed. It is not identical 
with any given social ideology or system. 
Many believe sincerely that democracy 
is closer to the Kingdom than autocracy; 
but conceivably we might achieve demo- 
cratic forms of government throughout 
the world, and the Kingdom still be far 
distant. It is not to be equated with uni- 
versal prosperity, a chicken in every pot, 
and a late-model car in every garage. 
Certainly all injustice which allows some 
to grow wealthy at the expense of others 
and all insensitivity which permits Dives 
to enjoy his opulence while Lazarus 
starves at the gate are incompatible with 
the kingdom of God; but its true nature 
is to be defined in spiritual rather than in 
materialistic terms. It is not our king- 
dom but God’s. And yet it can come only 
in and through us as we lend ourselves to 
God’s gracious will. And it will not come 
automatically. The evolutionary process 
carries no written guaranty that it will 
eventuate in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

In one sense it is a present reality, and 
in another it is a future hope. In so far as 
any person or group anywhere lives in 
filial relationship with God and brotheriy 
relationship with others, the Kingdom is 
there. But the denials of such relation- 
ships are so manifold and so vicious that 
the full realization of this happy state 
lies in the unforeseen future. I confess 
that I cannot get so excited as I perhaps 
should over the issue of whether the 
Kingdom will ever be fully consummated 
within the scope of human history on 
this planet, or whether that will happen 
only in some supramundane realm. The 
question seems to be a purely academic 
one. There is still such a very long way to 
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go that the possibility of next steps 
seems more important than any conjec- 
ture about ultimate perfection. So long 
as we can work and hope for a closer ap- 
proximation than is represented by the 
present sorry mess of human affairs, it is 
enough. 

The Kingdom, although it was God’s 
dream before it was ours, is the most 
magnificent conception ever to enter the 
mind of man. It is abundantly worthy to 
be the chosen goal, the master-motive of 
each life. And, strangely enough, the life 
which gives itself without reserve to the 
Kingdom finds its own highest fulfilment 
in so doing. Happiness and goodness are 
not achieved so much by a frontal attack 
upon them; rather they enter unnoticed 
through the back door of a personality 
which is faced toward the Kingdom of 
God. Psychology, it seems, joins with 
religion in affirming that those who seek 
first the Kingdom with their whole hearts 
will find all other things needful added to 
them. 

The implication for religious education 
of this doctrine was given classical ex- 
pression years ago by Dr. George A. Coe. 
In unforgettable words he made the 
point that a major strategy of religious 
education consists in facing learners to- 
ward the unfinished tasks of the King- 
dom. We, their elders, are to go with 
them to the frontiers of society where the 
wilderness of hatred, prejudice, greed, 
and wilfulness begins. We and they and 
other hardy souls are to bend every nerve 
to reclaim it for righteousness and jus- 
tice. Here our children and young people 
will think; they will have to. They will 
feel deeply. They will develop initiative 
and widen their social sympathies. And 
here they will find God, for God is out on 
the frontier, too, working away at this 
same wilderness. The strategy is still 
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sound. The pity is that it has been used 
so rarely. 


The foregoing may seem to straddle 
many issues and settle few. It holds to 
both the immanence and the transcend- 
ence of God without coming down 
squarely on either. Its view of man is 
twofold, if not ambiguous. It professes a 
person-centered philosophy of religious 
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education and yet makes much of con- 
tent and of the church. 

The longer I live, the surer I am that 
in quite a few segments of life the truth is 
to be apprehended not so much by an 
either-or approach as by grasping firm- 
ly two opposite poles of thought and 
holding them both in balance and ten- 
sion. 








SOME THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS FOR 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


WESNER FALLAW* 


HEN religious education be- 
comes Christian, it gathers per- 
sons in a quest after the 
meaning of the life and teachings of 
Jesus Christ. This quest involves a proc- 
ess of discovery which utilizes human ex- 
perience wherein God is, to a degree, ap- 
prehended, though never completely 
comprehended, and wherein persons 
grow in Christlikeness. The educational 
factor entails man’s outreach toward 
God; the religious factor derives from re- 
alization that, whereas man is responding 
to his own deep need to seek God, God 
has all along been taking the initiative in 
seeking man by means of the spirit of 
Christ—which is divine love in action. 
Religious education, when Christian, 
emphasizes man’s search for truth sup- 
posed or believed to inhere in the God 
who is in Christ. Recent emphases of 
Christian theology have focused upon 
the profound conviction that God re- 
veals himself in Christ so that persons 
who would learn of him can do so when 
he confronts them, when they perceive 
the depths of human sinfulness beside 
his holiness, when human hearts are 
wrung to confession and penitence. 
Educators should conceive of their 
* Dr. Wesner Fallaw is professor of religious edu- 
cation in Andover-Newton Theological School, New- 
ton Center, Mass. He is a graduate of Union Theo- 
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the Religious Education Association. 


task in Christian nurture as one which 
essays guidance of human effort to the 
end that God and man shall meet in an 
experience in which human growth takes 
place under divine imperative. Theologi- 
ans strive to account for the way in 
which God takes the initative, interven- 
ing in history and releasing his redeeming 
love among men in the life, death, and 
resurrection of his Son and in tlie con- 
tinuing work of the holy spirit and the 
church as the Body of Christ. In short, 
within Christendom two teaching forces 
are at work, two claims are made which 
call for adherents among teachers, 
preachers, writers, and sundry apostles: 
(1) the claim of the educator who insists 
that man has responsibility for finding 
God and (2) the claim of the theologian 
that the divine-human encounter takes 
place just as God chooses to reveal him- 
self by means of his grace. 

It seems rather obvious that any ade- 
quate conception of growth in the grace 
and knowledge of our Lord and Savior, 
Jesus Christ, requires both educational 
and theological emphases. Both from 
man’s hunger and from God’s compas- 
sionate intention to feed his own—nour- 
ishing them and returning them to the 
health from which they have declined 
into sin-sickness—we gain insights in- 
dispensable for personal and corporate 
intellectual satisfaction and spiritual res- 
toration. That we now need redemption 
from individual fears and threat of social 
catastrophe is beyond question. Indeed, 
most of us are either quietly determined 
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or desperately anxious to effect improve- 
ment of our methods and directions hith- 
erto adhered to in the educational and 
theological work within the Christian 
community. And, if educators have not 
grounded method and purpose firmly in 
theology, neither have theologians har- 
nessed the procedures and utility of the 
educational process; the one is rootless, 
the other nonfunctional. 

What theologians may do about this is 
up to them. What educators may do 
might well begin with examination of 
(1) God’s grace in the learning of reli- 
gion; (2) what redemption is; (3) the 
meaning of redemptive fellowship; and 
(4) some hints as to what these convic- 
tions suggest for Christian education. 


I 


The learning of religion includes ap- 
propriation of its historic content and 
current implications, together with such 


change in the life of a person that he is 
willing and able to conduct himself in 
terms of religious faith and the new 
values which it has brought to him. We 
learn the subject matter of religion just 
as we learn other subject matter. In both 
instances, theories of learning have rele- 
vance. Assuming that we have native 
capacity and sufficient intelligence, we 
learn what we intend to learn. If we do 
not move toward some goal, we actually 
do not have the intention. We have de- 
cided on some other objective that has 
been competing with the original goal we 
have said was ours. For example, we do 
not act so as to live our verbal learning of 
the Sermon on the Mount because we 
never really decide in favor of the teach- 
ings of Jesus. This, at least, is what many 
educational psychologists maintain. 
Those who offer this explanation about 
learning insist that if will and intention 
differ at all the difference is not in kind 
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but in degree. They further hold that 
man has within him conflicting desires, 
purposes, and intentions. His choice of 
an objective for living and for learning, 
when firmly made and put into action 
and when clearly goal-directed, generates 
its own motive power. The learning that 
is to take place is then assured, and the 
process reveals a high degree of improve- 
ment in contrast to nondecisive, goal-less 
behavior. Persons who become self-di- 
rective learners have resolved their con- 
flicting desires and settled on a single, 
specific purpose, and in so doing they per- 
form as personalities at one with them- 
selves. 

Effective learning depends upon inte- 
grated personality. To improve learning, 
improve personality. Any effort to learn 
that is made without due regard for the 
wholesome development of persons is 
bound to be limited or worthless or im- 
possible of accomplishment. If religious 
personality is ultimately dependent upon 
God, and not solely upon men and their 
interaction with society, it may be ar- 
gued that learning to live Christianity is 
an accomplishment afforded not merely 
by human intention but also by the 
grace of God. 

Granted, then, that religion as biblical 
and historic subject matter can be 
learned simply by purposing to learn, it 
must be contended that religion as life 
is only learned as we will to do God’s 
will. It may not be said that intention is 
adequate here. The profound scholar, 
though a prolific author of theological 
discourses and treatises on the Bible, 
may truly intend to conduct himself as 
one responding to the humility of Jesus. 
But does he always do so? Indeed, he 
may seldom do so; and, if he does not, 
has he completed the act of learning 
Christianity? 

If intention or aspiration is not strong 
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enough to cause one to live his religion— 
therefore to make indubitably manifest 
the fact that he has learned religion— 
what, then, can and does activate the 
will? The psychologist does not have the 
answer and neither does the religious edu- 
cator, unless he perceives that the an- 
swer is grace. Assuredly there has to be 
present in the organism a graciousness— 
a quality quite the opposite of wilfulness 
—which enables one to respond to the 
divine demand that he shall will to do 
God’s will. Grace is always given, yet not 
always received or, if received, retained. 
We cannot say that God plays favorites 
and thus explain why one man is without 
grace while the next one has it. Nor can 
we say that the first man fails to have 
grace because he was unlucky enough to 
be absent when it was being passed out as 
a free gift to all present. Rather, grace, 
as the enabling power to cause one to re- 
lease the energies of his will so that his in- 
tention may be carried through with re- 
spect to some learning and living enter- 
prise, is absent from some people because 
its donor never imposes it on those who 
reject it. As a given element it is con- 
stantly being offered, as air is ever pres- 
ent to give life to all but those who shut 
it away from their lungs. 

Now it may not be contended success- 
fully that one has to will to accept this 
gift of God. We cannot say that because 
the will rejects grace there is no grace 
within the organism to activate the will. 
Nor is the human will in any respect 
operative in acceptance or rejection of 
grace. One does not make a decision, 
exert the will, before drawing air into his 
body. He just breathes. So with grace. It 
is there, permeating the person, because 
he simply takes it as given. When it is 
not in a person, it has been shut out—not 
by will but by wilfulness, which is the 
negation of will. In other words, wilful- 
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ness (which marks the man who is af- 
fronted at the idea that he must will to 
do God’s will) refers to sin-sickness, 
which excludes grace. Like the man 
physically too ill to decide for something 
that a loved friend is freely offering— 
who can only decide against that thing 
because he cannot do as he would if well: 
decide for it—the sin-sick man decides 
against grace by the very fact that he 
can make no decision at all. Thus it 
would seem that the enabling power to 
improve the learning and living of reli- 
gion derives from God’s grace. But if 
there are those who are too sin-sick to 
make any decision at all with respect to 
grace, only a doctrine of the atonement 
in which there is experience with the Re- 
deemer can bring any meaning out of this 
unmeaning. Perhaps this is not too star- 
tling an assertion to make: a theory of 
learning needs a doctrine of the atone- 
ment, even as it needs a doctrine of 
grace. 

I am not presuming to undertake full 
exposition of either doctrine, but, if at- 
tention is emphatically called to these 
two basic foundations for developing a 
program of religious education, it may be 
hoped that the cause of Christian nur- 
ture is thereby advanced. 


II 


What is redemption, and how does it 
take place? Is it salvation of men, or of 
God, or of both? Rightly the religious 
educator purposes to work with persons 
in the hope that he may be God’s agent 
for integrating personality and fashion- 
ing a social order suitable for building 
God’s kingdom among men. And when 
the educator examines the nature of God 
and how he operates in human society, a 
decisive step is taken toward under- 
standing the redemptive process and con- 
fidently relying on it to nurture persons 
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more effectively than can be done by 
means of a simple application of the find- 
ings of the social sciences to human de- 
velopment. Certainly the Christian edu- 
cator must strive to be scientific, but he 
will always remain inept unless he also 
attends the nature of God. 

God’s very nature—love—effects re- 
demption, which means “at-onement”’ 
with man. Just as human love between 
two persons brings them into oneness, 
eradicating barriers that have divided 
them and that have prevented their com- 
muning together in the joy of under- 
standing, so God’s love—which is higher 
and more efficacious than mere human 
love—breaks through obstructions, ban- 
ishing them so that man’s isolation, lone- 
liness, fear, dejection, and hopelessness 
are dissolved in the assurance of divine 
comfort, protection, fellowship. God 
acts. His action exerts power capable of 
making fellowship between himself and 
man real. No other power can accomplish 
this humanly impossible relationship. 
And when this accomplishment—this 
miracle—actually takes place, man is 
redeemed, reclaimed, taken out of his 
condition of lostness where anxiety and 
despair have consumed away joy and 
hope and vitalizing love. From lostness 
he is saved to enter ineffable glory where- 
in he experiences salvation. That, he 
knows, is the meaning of redemption. 

If we would be competent religious ed- 
ucators today, we must know specifically 
what man needs to be reclaimed from, 
what individuals are most troubled 
about, what kind of security is now de- 
manded. Salvation from social destruc- 
tion, from threat of human annihilation, 
is the kind of security about which most 
of us are concerned. If we could know 
that this assurance were about to be 
given us definitely and reliably, we 
would consider ourselves the possessors 
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of the greatest prize. What nations seek 
today are armaments and force powerful 
enough to give the illusion that now there 
is assurance that they can be reclaimed 
from fear of defeat, destruction, sub- 
servience to other forces. America is 
caught by fear that the claims of Russia 
might one day be made good and thus 
triumph over the Western world. Russia 
likewise fears that the claims of Western 
ideology may triumph over the Soviets. 
Both sides in the present conflict long for 
reclamation. 

But as real as our longing is for social 
salvation, let us be completely clear on 
this point: salvation from one social or 
political disaster does not bring about 
enduring salvation. Permanent safety is 
illusory. Actually our present fear of 
atomic destruction is merely a small part 
of a larger fear caused by anxiety that 
vaguely, yet persistently, gnaws in the 
subconscious mind. Our real longing, 
therefore, is for release from devastating 
unease that pervades the soul of every 
one of us. Unease and recurrent anxieties 
spring from sins, our sins. These have to 
be understood as reality. We have to 
reckon with them because they are in- 
escapable. They will out. Push them from 
consciousness, and they bury themselves 
and feed on our subconsciousness, caus- 
ing our minds to suffer malignant disease. 
How do we know that we suffer from 
sins? Guilt streams up from these buried, 
unadmitted, unconfessed, and unpurged 
sins. Guilt unmistakably betokens their 
presence. 

Modern man does not know 
much about a sense of guilt that arises 
from sins. He may know that all is not 
well with him, that unease marks a large 
part of his sleeping, as well as his waking, 
hours. He has been told that humans err 
but that only adolescent minds may hold 
that human beings commit sins. Men 
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still suffer from guilt, however, else 
psychiatrists could go out of business. 
Health of mind is the more precious be- 
cause disease of mind is so prevalent. 
Mental illness certainly has its begin- 
nings in human sins. I am not saying that 
emotional and mental disability invari- 
ably arise out of the patient’s own sins; 
I am saying that they are caused by 
man’s sinfulness, in which we are all in- 
volved. Social sins and personal sinning 
exist in human affairs. They exist be- 
cause we turn our concern, our wants, 
our wishes, our more inclusive desires to- 
ward ourselves. Self-interest is what 
causes persons and societies to sicken, to 
live narrowly, to turn aside from human- 
kind, from fellowship, from loving others 
and looking after the needs of social or- 
ders other than our own as though every- 
one and every order belonged in the fam- 
ily of God. 

Sin, as reality victimizing man, is the 
natural creation of man’s persistent deni- 
al of his dependence on God. Out of this 
denial, issuing from its consequent con- 
duct in which man has always vainly 
striven to masquerade as a god among 
the gods, sin sprang to hound every mind 
of every man to his innermost mental re- 
treat. That is Sin. It is the greatest evil 
and it involves us all. Our involvement is 
either quiet desperation or open agony. 
From each we seek escape in carnal ac- 
tions, lusts of the flesh designed to drug 
our awareness of evil, of sin. Along with 
carnal sins we engage in sins of the mind, 
minds that presume to argue that egoism 
is justifiable. But all the little sins do not 
drown the monster, Sin. Instead they 
feed and fatten him so that he gets 
stronger, the more effectively to encircle 
us, claiming our spirits as his everlasting- 
ly. This goes on and on, until, at last, 
quiet desperation breaks into open agony, 
out of which we cry “‘ Wretched men that 
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we are, how shall we escape from the 
wrath to come?” 

If the greater portion of the people of 
the world had been saved from them- 
selves—from selfishness and pride, fear 
of pain, fear of inadequacy, fear of death 
—there would be no need to save them 
from each other. It is only as we know 
that we have an enemy within that we 
can be conscious of an enemy from with- 
out. But had we armies of psychiatrists 
as numerous as the armies that marched 
during the war, we would still not have 
forces sufficient to eliminate self-love, the 
enemy that is defeating humanity. We 
have misgauged the power of self-love, if 
indeed we have not successfully persuad- 
ed ourselves that there is no such enemy, 
no such sin by which men are universally 
victimized. If we recognize that sin en- 
meshes us from early childhood on, dur- 
ing all the days of our lives, if we have a 
conscience, we must know something of 
the futile struggle that we carry on when 
we try of our own strength to overcome 
evil. We know that a man emotionally 
ill cannot heal himself. An infant cannot 
civilize itself. Self-taught men are never 
merely self-taught but always learn from 
their culture and associates. And neither 
can a man alone or by mere human 
agencies learn the ways of righteousness 
and know the experience of release from 
sin. 

What is the belief, what is the power, 
that might save us from self-interest, 
from magnifying the rights of our socie- 
ty, our nation, our half of the world to 
the detriment of the other half? Is it be- 
lief in myself that can prevent my taking 
advantage of a person, exploiting him so 
that 1 use him simply to further my 
financial holdings or to increase my so- 
cial prestige? Would any degree of self- 
confidence enable me to think that I pos- 
sess virtues enough to conduct myself as 
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a'socially valuable citizen, a sympathetic 
neighbor, a genuine friend of the outcast? 
Is society or education or science an 
agent that is capable of so sensitizing 
persons that they look beyond them- 
selves, beyond their group, to embrace 
all humankind? 

What confessionalists believe and have 
so much difficulty in explaining to non- 
confessionalists is that God in Christ is 
their means of salvation. They do not 
neglect Paul’s advice that they work out 
their own salvation in fear and trem- 
bling; they know that only as they work 
at the task of trying to eradicate their 
sins will they learn the lesson of their in- 
ability so to do and therefore place them- 
selves in the hands of God, who loves 
enough to save men. The lesson which 
confessionalists have learned has to be 
learned by all before corporate salvation 
is achieved in some way. The Christian 
can say that God demands that man sin 
no more, by repentance and by turning 
from evil. If you are humble, you are 
ready to confess that you simply do not 
have within you goodness strong enough 
to cause you to experience outgoing love 
for all men. And if you concentrate on 
trying to be good, this very act feeds 
self-concern and thereby destroys good- 
ness. Besides, you will find that no man 
can purchase salvation by adding good- 
ness upon goodness, one kindly, generous 
act to another. Taking thought to add 
merit to merit breeds self-righteousness, 
pharisaism, which Jesus vehemently con- 
demned and from which he turned aside, 
preferring to be with irreligious sinners. 
No, we cannot save ourselves; we cannot 
earn redemption from evil. We can only 
trust in God whose spirit is with us the 
moment we become childlike. We know 
God is with us when we experience him, 
He confronts us and, like Isaiah in the 
temple, each one cries: “ Woe is me, for I 
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am undone; I am a man of unclean lips.”’ 
But the Holy One, whose majesty fills us 
as it filled the temple in which Isaiah was 
purged with the coal of fire from the 
altar, cleanses us, touches our lips so that 
henceforth we speak truth, touches our 
very hearts so that we are purified by 
God himself—God, whose majesty is 
redeeming love. His spirit touches ours, 
and we know it because thereafter we 
are able to rise above our carnal and 
visionless nature. 

The Christian belief is that man can- 
not save himself, either for joy in this 
world or for the confident facing of a 
future life. Most Christians follow the 
traditional belief that there will be a 
future life and that this life is given to us 
to prepare for a far better one beyond 
physical death. We are saved for time 
and eternity. Eternity is a quality of life 
which enters time; it is not mere duration 
of time, it is condition. For the Christian, 
salvation from the futility of sin, now, is 
al] that is required or particularly impor- 
tant. God has made us for himself, which 
means that we are so created as to attain 
self-fulfilment as we enter into the joy of 
our Lord. The human race and every indi- 
vidual falls away from man’s true nature, 
that of being one with God. This is the 
reason that the human race and the indi- 
vidual need saving, reclaiming, redeem- 
ing. This salvation can take place only as 
persons gain release from their sins. But 
a person cannot by himself gain release; 
he can only try and then, having gone his 
limit, look in humble trust to God, who 
through love atones for evil that man 
commits. God is love. To love is for God 
to exist, to express himself, to be God. 
This love feels acutely the sins that every 
man commits. Because God is sensitive 
to the havoc caused by our sinning, be- 
cause he suffers from this havoc as much 
as he might were he himself the cause of 
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our sins, he atones for them. That is the 
meaning of the cross, when God in Christ 
suffered humiliation caused by men who 
perverted justice, stifled love, and in the 
name of justice and righteousness caused 
the innocent man Jesus of Nazareth to 
die like a thief. 

God demands that we repent of sins 
which are equally heinous as those of the 
religious leaders in Israel who put Jesus 
to death on the cross. Which one of us is 
not equally guilty of dishonoring the 
loving spirit of God? As the chiefest of 
sinners we must repent, else we lose our 
minds in triviality, our feelings to fear, 
our very lives to futility. But when we 
truly confess our sins, God’s holy spirit 
through his love reaches for us, inviting 
us to make place in our thinking, willing 
and doing for this love to express God in 
us. God is always making overtures 
through us to our fellows to establish a 
human relationship of concern, co-opera- 
tion, mutuality. God would be in us as 
enabling power, making it possible for us 
to experience the miracle of release from 
sim. 
The Christian church, which was 
meant to save the world, by first con- 
verting human society and incorporating 
it in the church of Christ, has fallen away 
from its high mission. But the church as 
persons called out by God to redeem the 
human order will find renascence in a 
new fellowship and carry on its work 
though earth and its inhabitants vanish. 
This is the faith of the Christian. God 
came to man through Jesus in order to 
release love’s redeeming power. This was 
an event in history. It cannot be dis- 
counted, permanently ignored, or finally 


denied. The spirit in the man Jesus is the 
same holy spirit of God operating in the 
affairs of men. It is a living spirit, virile, 
able to battle with the evil spirits which 
now possess men, driving them to self- 
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destruction. In a sense it can be said that 
mankind is like a would-be suicide who, 
against his deranged desires, is being 
saved from self-destruction. Individuals 
do pass from this life, obviously unre- 
deemed. They have not learned the truth 
about themselves, the inevitability of 
their eventual confrontation by God. 
But salvation is universal. God’s love is 
impartial, his redemptive power quite 
strong enough for the task of eventually 
saving even the most difficult persons, 
even the sickest personalities, even the 
most sin-ridden spirits. If we can believe 
this, we can readily believe that in an- 
other life every lost one will know God’s 
love and will, therefore, experience 
atonement for his sins. The wages of sin 
is death, but the free gift of God, even 
the love of God expressed in Jesus Christ, 
is life eternal. This life eternal means a 
new quality of existence the nature of 
which no man can imagine. 

‘What happens when a person dies?”’ 
the small child wanted to know. ‘“‘Does a 
man meet you and take you across the 
river? Do you start living again after you 
get through living here?” 

The child’s questions are the man’s 
questions. All of us want answers to 
them. Some childishly demand proof of 
the truth which the child sensed; but the 
childlike have a superior wisdom which is 
content to reflect that before this life 
each person had his beginnings and after 
this life he may have other beginnings. 
For has not the Man who meets you and 
takes you across the river, himself made 
the crossing from death to life? 

You are saved by faith, Paul says. 
But, adds James, faith without works is 
dead. The temper of the New Testament 
warrants our thinking that we cannot 
earn, through a sort of credit system pro- 
vided by the accumulation of good deeds, 


entrance into a haven of safety called 
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“heaven.’’ But, on the other hand, faith 
that gives us confidence in God’s love 
and saving power directed our way in- 
variably causes us to animate childlike 
trust with manlike work. This work is the 
fruitage of belief. We are not saved from 
personal futility or social disaster be- 
cause we work; but we work because we 
are caught up in the love of God and 
therefore become saved. This salvation 
may not mean at all that as individuals 
we are successful in our work. Indeed, we 
may dismally fail. Like Jesus, who ap- 
peared to have failed at the time of his 
condemnation and crucifixion, we may 
fail to convert the world from suicidal 
armament and the road to war. Yet our 
failure does not entail personal futility 
and anguish in the heart, so long as we 
perceive that for God’s workmen failure 
is, like the “failure” of Jesus, only ap- 
parent and temporary. 

So it is that New Testament inter- 
preters are correct who contend that sal- 
vation, individual and social, is not with- 
in man’s power; salvation is really up to 
God. This is both faith and fact talking. 
But the significant point is that this is 
not a recognition of helplessness and 
hopelessness. Rather for us so to under- 
stand the divine-human relationship is to 
be saved from helplessness by immersing 
ourselves in faith and work that make 
possible the operation within our lives of 
the redeeming love of God—-which means 
that we no longer live in self-contain- 
ment, aloof from all the sons of earth, 
separated from the compassionate and 
loving presence of God’s holy spirit. It 
means further that a sense of futility is 
forever banished by overpowering confi- 
dence, by sturdy hope that wells up as a 
fountain of love to sustain trust that fal- 
ters when failure seems near and to nour- 
ish flagging effort when catastrophe 
seems certain. 
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It is essential that faith be at work. In- 
deed, faith without works is not only life- 
less, it is not faith; it is nonexistent. 
Faith in your marriage companion means 
that you work at loving tasks suitable to 
the married status you enjoy. Your faith 
is animated by love, your love is ex- 
pressed in deeds. To trust means to act in 
a manner consonant with that trust. As 
love is meaningless in a vacuum, for it is 
existent only as it lives in a matrix of in- 
terpersonal relations, so faith is a non- 
existent abstraction save as it is rooted 
and growing in a matrix of human inter- 
relations in which you devotedly serve 
men—in which your service is actuated 
and glorified by the living presence of the 
spirit of God. When the suffering Job 
said, “Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
him,” his confidence in God’s redeeming 
and sustaining love was nonsense to the 
people around him. But Job had experi- 
enced this love. He knew this God. He 
had learned the secret of divine fellow- 
ship, a secret which his comforters could 
learn only as they too might experience 
God. Redemptive fellowship with God 
has to be personally experienced before 
its lesson can be learned. That is the evi- 
dence of the Bible, that is a theory of 
education whether applied to ordinary 
knowledge or to lessons that deal with 
ultimate reality. 

No amount of theological exposition 
or philosophical speculation can teach 
most of us the meaning of redemptive 
fellowship, which begins between the in- 
dividual and God in Christ and extends 
to a company of fellow-believers. Where 
ultimate perspective on truth is con- 
cerned, most men have always been prag- 
matic. Confessionalists and nonconfes- 
sionalists alike are Nathanaels after the 
the manner of the disciple who had to be 
invited to come and see for himself the 
wonder of the new teacher. It will not 
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suffice us to hear of God with the hearing 
of the ear; we have to see him before we, 
like Job, confess that “Now mine eye 
seeth thee, wherefor I abhor myself and 
repent in dust and ashes.” 


Ill 


The question that we find uppermost 
today, as we survey the world scene and 
try to assess our place in the common 
destiny of peoples and nations, is this: 
Will there be any salvation of man? In- 
asmuch as our sins, personal and social, 
have brought the human order.to its last 
reprieve, how will the love of God go 
about meeting the costly demands of re- 
demption? And what will be the nature 
of this redemption? Will it be individual 
and will it be social? Already love is 
working, even as God works, continuous- 
ly to cause man to be reconciled to God. 
The atoning work of God includes fellow- 
ship between the individual and his God 
and fellowship among the sons of God. 

I do not believe that existing organiza- 
tions or fellowships as presently opera- 
tive are capable of avoiding global disas- 
ter toward which international relations 
are bearing. The churches have long since 
been corrupted by the world, but many 
churchmen cease not to claim that 
churches are more than they are: that 
they are the realm of God on earth. In re- 
ality the church as the body of Christ is 
a shattered household whose churches 
contain manifold evidences of the sinful- 
ness of men as well as the abiding love of 
God. Because the church as fellowship 
has been splintered into churches, these 
members are not effecting man’s salva- 
tion. These members (churches) are torn 
apart from God and have contributed to 
the disaster that has befallen man. For in 
truth humanity is not only threatened by 
social disaster; man has already fallen 
over the brink of disaster. Man is lost. 


Only as he commences to understand his 
condition will he perceive the futility of 
crying aloud for salvation of his social 
order and for preservation of his personal 
and national interests. For those there 
can be no preservation; they are un- 
worthy and beyond the pale, infected as 
they are with man’s sickness and sinful- 
ness. 

Yet, withal, the repentant sinner 
knows his redemption. But unrepentant 
sinners have yet to gain release from sins 
and to comprehend that only radical 
spiritual redirection of social and politi- 
cal practices can save the social order. 
And this will not take place this side of 
condemnation and social destruction. 
Society is doomed. We know that love 
and its creations, peace and good will, 
are more costly than strife and its off- 
spring, destruction. We refuse to be rec- 
onciled to the truth that love must gov- 
ern our willing, our thinking, our doing. 
The biblical injunction, “Be ye recon- 
ciled to God,” is the most difficult of all 
duties before us. This reconciliation 
would cost us most of our habits and 
cherished illusions. It would cost nothing 
less than a decided break with the secular 
code and conduct that govern home 
life, community, business, and political 
relations. But individual salvation is 
available. It starts when a person, under 
a deep and unconsolable sense of sin, in 
thoroughgoing penitence asks God’s for- 
giveness. It is induced by full recognition 
that it is against God that we sin. It is 
advanced as we realize that we assail the 
holy spirit when we conform to the code 
of the secular and sensate culture in 
which we live. But the forgiveness of 
God is ours when we humble ourselves 
and ask him to remember no more our 
vanity and selfishness. Only a forgiving 
God can ernancipate the self from debili- 
tating self-concern. Only the love of God, 
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that enters us and transforms our love- 
lessness, is capable of translating our 
fearful condition into one of joy and 
peace through believing that God’s good- 
ness and love can function in us. 

Salvation for the individual has always 
been afforded by God and experienced by 
persons. Those who reconcile themselves 
to God are without fail saved, which 
means that through love they enter at 
once a new relationshp with God. This 
new relationship changes the person’s 
life, his attitudes, and his practices to- 
ward people and situations, and, as evil 
is driven out before the incoming tide of 
God’s love, the person is converted— 
changed from one kind of life to another. 
The converted person has taken upon 
himself the yoke of God and learned of 
him. Former deeds and devotions are 
cast off, higher devotion prevails. The 
redeemed individual can join with Paul 
in glorying as one whose experience 
teaches him to confess that “it is no 
longer I that liveth, but Christ Jesus who 
liveth in me.’’ The old man is abolished 
in favor of the new man in Christ. A hu- 
man being in this frame of mind has no 
fear for his physical safety. He, like every 
saint in history, can face with courage 
any ordeals that await. This is the faith 
that stops the mouths of lions, that en- 
dures shipwreck and beatings and prison 
and famine and desolation, as did Paul, 
fearlessly, even counting it as joy that 
he was adjudged worthy to endure his 
cross as his Master endured the cross. 

It is inconceivable that the Apostle 
Paul would view with alarm, were he 
with us today, impending germ and 
atomic warfare. Like every prophet in 
times of doom, he would use the threat to 
cry to men that they repent and turn 
away from sinning. He would enter the 
very jaws of physical suffering wholly 
confident that the conquering spirit of 
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love is more than enough to bridge this 
world and the next. But, withal, the 
apostle of God would occupy himself in 
exhorting us to bring forth fruits of con- 
duct worthy of true penitence. 

There have been people who say that 
personally they are not interested in be- 
ing saved unless they can know that all 
persons are to be saved. In some respects 
this is a worthy sentiment. Certainly it is 
a commendable motive that causes 
people to work for human preservation 
from war and desolation. Were the fruits 
of living, worthy of repentance, to be- 
come available to men today, we would 
see reconstruction of social relations so 
comprehensive as to change the conduct 
and form of national and international 
affairs. A distinction has to be drawn be- 
tween preservation and salvation of soci- 
ety. If better political and economic and 
social practices are sought simply for the 
purpose of preserving the human order, 
there will be no preservation. And if 
mere improvement is our aim, we are go- 
ing to fail. But if salvation is our goal, 
then we are working for transformation 
which can be accomplished only by 
means of releasing outgoing love. This 
love is not merely sentiment; it is power 
grounded in justice, it is justice derived 
from scientific human relations striving 
to approximate supranational interests 
and loyalties. It necessitates the building 
of a community of interests, as opposed 
to provincial interests—a community as 
wide as humanity. Redeemed individu- 
als, even unregenerate rulers, are God’s 
agents as was Cyrus of ancient Persia, 
who was a rod in the hand of God to 
work out his purpose for his people. 

What makes corporate salvation seem 
so uncertain a possibility is that we sus- 
pect, rightly, that God sees no merit in 
saving society as it is. When we rise 
above our ordinary ways of looking at 
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matters, we can readily see that neither 
the best societies of the world nor the 
nations as presently fashioned have with- 
in them merit fit to continue. Though 
knowing this, we both desire that 
they continue and perceive that neither 
political machinations nor the wishes of 
men of good will nor anything else can 
preserve them. Yet it is more than likely 
that redemption of society will ultimate- 
ly be realized, but not preservation of the 
existing forms of society. Redeeming 
love and corrupt social structures are 
mutually contradictory. Our fear of social 
collapse inheres in our understanding, 
however dim, that salvation first re- 
quires conclusive change. It should be 
clear that sinful society cannot be pre- 
served; and social salvation is to be at- 
tained only as a new order is achieved by 
means of transforming love. This trans- 
forming love will use as its agent a fel- 
lowship ef redeemed persons who may 
evolve and become influential on this 
side of world-wide war and devastation 
or may await new opportunity on the 
other side of catastrophe. The answer to 
this problem is in God’s mind, not man’s. 
But initial solution to the problem is in 
the hands of man. What is ultimately to 
befall man is up to God; the way in which 
it is to happen has been intrusted to hu- 
man freedom. 

In a sense, human freedom determines 
whether or not there is to be social salva- 
tion, yet social determinists say that per- 
sons are governed solely by society. The 
fate of man, in this opinion, is deter- 
mined by the inexorable workings of the 
social order. Yet others argue that man 
is entirely bound by what God wills for 
him. Either view lowers the role of man 
to a position which neither social scien- 
tists as a whole nor most theologians 
support. 

What, then, shall we say? How are we 


men of earth to escape so great a condem- 
nation as God’s unrequited love must 
exact for our individual and social sins? 
Can we promise ourselves that in the 
mists an island waits? 

It begins to look as if all or none will 
be preserved in this tightly knit world. 
Machines of death have made this condi- 
tion inevitable. So, also, it seems that 
man is discovering what salvation has all 
along meant to God: it is universal, or it 
is nothing. The human body must die at 
some time; that is unavoidable. But 
when and how death is to come, and, 
more important, what life before death is 
to be like, is largely up to what the per- 
son does with himself. That God pur- 
poses to reclaim his own, persons made in 
his own image, assuredly will be accom- 
plished. Redemption is very personal, re- 
quiring as it does a meeting of God and 
the self in each human soul. But the sig- 
nificance of this meeting, indeed the has- 
tening of it, is only contained within a 
fellowship of persons who value each 
other and love each other because it is 
God’s nature to love, and God is in per- 
sons who experience his redemptive pow- 
er. By this we know that we have passed 
over from death to life, from fear and un- 
meaning to trust and meaning, that we 
bear in our thought and conduct love of 
our fellows throughout the world com- 
munity. 


lV 


What are some of the implications of 
these views for Christian education in the 
seminary and in the local church? 

In the seminary, clearly, educators 
and theologians must collaborate in 
planning courses and must jointly teach 
certain of them. Instead of having oppos- 
ing factors—education and theology 
there must be complementary factors. 
And though there will be surprising 
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areas of agreement between educators 
and theologians, once the language bar- 
rier between the two fields is surmount- 
ed, there need not be, nar should there 
be, complete merging of viewpoints; 
rather, a wholeness in teaching will be 
provided in which differences will be 
evocative and productive of healthy dif- 
ferences—in contrast to the present situ- 
ation in which opposition between edu- 
cators and theologians is often provoking 
and frustrating to students and faculty 
alike. Already, I surmise, there is less 
deriding of educators by theologians, and 
vice versa, in seminary faculties than was 
the case a few years ago. The hope is war- 
ranted that, when derision between ex- 
ponents of these two fields is once and 
for all eliminated, the way will be cleared 
for a meeting, within the student mind, 
of educational philosophy and method 
with theological insight and apologetic. 

In the local church, theological and 
eschatological education is demanded by 
the beliefs expressed above. Primarily 
this sort of teaching will be aimed at 
adults and youth; its full dimensions are 
beyond the level of maturation of the 
preadolescent. But young children would 
feel the influence of adults around them 
nurtured by the full gospel of God’s grace 
and redeeming power. 

The local church which is determined 
to unite theological depth with the edu- 
cational process will find that its minis- 
try must be a teaching ministry before it 
can be genuinely effective as a preaching 
ministry. Churchmen who may wonder 
what this means would do well to study 
the program of the Myers Park Baptist 
Church, in Charlotte, North Carolina. 
The senior minister, Dr. George Heaton, 
and his professional staff do the teaching 
of junior high and senior high youth. 
What is more important, the same bibli- 
cal and other content material which the 
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youth study from Sunday to Sunday is 
taught by the ministers from Sunday 
evening to Sunday evening to the parents 
of the youth. The graded principle, so 
long advocated in religious education, is 
preserved; and, at the same time, provi- 
sion is made for unifying family thinking 
about the same content material. So it is 
that home life is enriched by giving par- 
ents and children the same religious diet. 

Theological foundations for religious 
teaching require that the local church’s 
educational program be unlike the natu- 
ralistic program which predominates in 
general education. Christian education, 
stemming from acceptance of God’s 
grace and trust in his redemptive love 
will inescapably be different from public 
school or church education not so 
grounded. Laymen know little about the 
distinctiveness of Christian education; 
the same may be said of many ministers. 
But competent ministers will begin to 
appear in greater numbers as seminaries 
attend to the task of training them in 
education and theology, unified and inte- 
grated. The competent parson will use, 
as does Dr. Heaton, layman as church 
school class sponsors, assistants to the 
minister-teacher. In due time, laymen 
will begin to assume larger responsibility 
for actual conduct of the classroom in the 
church. Incidentally, herein lies a fruitful 
means for leadership education in the 
church, with laymen serving as appren- 
tices to the minister-teacher. 

In the case of churches whose minis- 
ters are unable or unwilling to teach, ex- 
amination of the church school will, like 
as not, reveal that classes for youth and 
adults are limited in attendance and poor 
in interest and Christian nurture. Such 
churches should simply stop purporting 
to conduct classes in Christianity; close 
them up. It is not only painful to par- 
sons, teachers, and pupils to engage in a 
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puny job of religious teaching, it is dis- 
honest for a church to announce classes 
in Christian education which sink to the 
level of polite inconsequentials or bore- 
dom by triviality. 

When churches become serious about 
the qualifications of their teachers, they 
will advance a step toward co-operative 
work so that communities can join their 
separate churches for teaching in which 
ministers may specialize according to 
their talents and interests. Every church, 
then, would not attempt to offer classes 
for every department or age level. The 
minister of church A might concentrate 
on classes for young adults who would 
come to his church from all the co-oper- 
ating churches. Meantime, his post—high- 
school young people might attend the 
class for that age in church B, whose min- 
ister could specialize in youth work. The 


minister of church C could take over the 
high-school students who would come to 
his class from all the co-operating 
churches. Though laymen, rather than 
ministers, are mainly involved, the town 
of Oxford, Ohio, has much to teach about 
the way to join churches for unified 
Protestant Christian education. 

Whatever the churches are to do to- 
ward improving their education, there are 
two essentials: The concrete program 
must grow out of local planning, and the 
teaching must be firmly rooted in deeper 
theological convictions than ordinarily 
characterize Christian education. The 
remedy for this situation must come from 
the leadership of seminaries where edu- 
cators, theologians, and others join to- 
gether with the determination to solve 
the problem of rootless education and 
nonfunctional theology. 











PRESUPPOSITIONS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION—AN APPRAISAL 


BERNARD EUGENE MELAND* 


N READING these papers, setting 
forth the presuppositions which 
underlie representative state- 

ments of present-day religious education, 
one is impressed anew by the fact that 
our age is without a consensus on basic 
issues and without a core of common 
disciplines from which to work toward 
such a common center. The issue which 
has been struck broadside in higher edu- 
cation by Chancellor Hutchins appears 
to be even more urgently in need of clari- 
fication within the area of religious edu- 
cation: What are the objectives? What 
are the basic, constructive ideas which 
give form and direction to inquiry and 
effort? What are the resources from 
which to nurture our aim? 

These questions still remain, I think, 
after reading the contributions to this 
symposium. It is apparent that religious 
educators are divided in their judgments 
concerning the source and nature of basic 
and formative ideas in religious educa- 
tion. Professor Chave is outspoken in his 
rejection of any theological orientation 
of religious education. Professor Snyder 
acknowledges the relevance of a theo- 
logical orientation in religious education; 
yet it would appear that he finds a more 
ready resource of basic ideas in contem- 
porary psychological studies of personali- 
ty. Professors Harner and Fallaw, on the 

* By way of concluding the symposium, the edi- 
torial board of the Journal of Religion requested 
Bernard E. Meland to write an editorial assessing 
the presuppositions of religious education as set 
forth in the articles of the symposium. Professor 
Meland is one of the editors of the Journal and is 
professor of constructive theology in the Federated 
Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago. 


other hand, though they readily appro- 
priate some form of theological or philo- 
sophical guidance, differ to a marked de- 
gree in defining the nature of that orien- 
tation. 

Professor Chave' is adverse to such an 
orientation on the grounds that he con- 
siders theology a theoretical mode of in- 
quiry which has become antiquated by 
its dissociation from the experimental 
sciences. For him the sciences, adapted to 
religious inquiry, offer the only reliable 
and fruitful source of principles and 
propositions. To pursue the natural ex- 
periences of men in their religious dimen- 
sion and to explore the natural forces at- 
tending and undergirding these experi- 
ences remains for him the only sound 
course for the modern religious educator. 
Chave operates within a framework of 
thinking which impels him to search out 
specific procedures of measuring and test- 
ing religious ideas and assertions. The 
disciplines of religious nurture, he holds, 
can be precisely formulated; and if re- 
sults in religious education are to be ex- 
act and dependable, he insists, they 
must be so formulated. 

Quit obviously this point of view im- 
plies either a complete dependence upon 
human effort which can be so calculated 
and measured, or it assumes a correlation 
between man’s effort and the religious 
process which, it appears, follows as an 
automatic consequence of man’s work. 
There is lacking here, it seems to me, a 
proper distance between the work which 
man does and that which he obviously 
does not do, yet which affects his doing in 
grave and consequential ways. Such dis- 
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tance would, in my judgment, lessen 
Chave’s resistance to the fumbling ef- 
forts of the theologian who is constantly 
struggling with the problem of making 
articulate and apprehensible the interre- 
lation of God and man. It would also 
make him more sensitive to the mystery 
that attends this process of growth and 
thus open his thinking more apprecia- 
tively to any effort to comprehend the in- 
terplay of what is man and what is not 
man in this process. 

If one takes the view, which I think 
Chave quite clearly does, that the reli- 
gious process is a manageable datum, in 
the sense that any natural process is 
manageable in the laboratory, then such 
distance or such deference to the am- 
biguous factor becomes sheer obstruction 
to clear thinking; but it is precisely this 
overreadiness to equate religious inquiry 
with scientific inquiry that leads to an 
arbitrary subjection of religious mean- 
ings to tests and measurements, leaving 
the more elusive dimension of experience, 
about which there must be theoretical 
reflection if it is to be attended at all, un- 
calculated. 

The generation of scholars which vig- 
orously pursued this methodology which 
Chave so persistently exemplifies con- 
tended with impressive results to support 
its arguments that the psychology and 
sociology of religion had properly dis- 
placed theology as a source and method 
of religious inquiry. As long as one could 
assume the presuppositions of positiv- 
ism, which implied that the sum of the 
sciences gathered up the whole of man’s 
knowledge, from which the only relevant 
insight was to be distilled, this procedure 
was plausible. The fact is, however, 
quite apart from any argument that 
might emanate from the camps of theo- 
logical reaction in our time, that this as- 
sumption is simply not defensible, even 


among scientists themselves, who have 
been impressed by what Suzanne Langer, 
the anthropologist, has called the “new 
key”’ in every form of thought. 

Focusing more specifically upon 
Chave’s formulated directives for reli- 
gious education, he seems to me to have 
pointed up the presuppositions of his po- 
sition in these sentences: 

Modern religious education should put its 
faith in the discernible processes of a marvelous 
universe, in historically proved values, in con- 
tinually revealed possibilities of the human 
spirit. It should study the laws of spiritual 
growth, learn to identify religion in action, and 
seek to conserve and to unify the constructive 
forces [Journal of Religion, XXIX (April, 
1949), 126]. 

These statements appear to give dis- 
cerning and comprehensive directives to 
religious education; but, on analysis, one 
is left with an array of troublesome ques- 
tions. To be sure, the statements appear 
in a context in which ten areas of reli- 
gious experience are delineated. Un- 
doubtedly Chave has in mind the proc- 
esses and values that are implicit in these 
experiences. Yet a judgment is implied in 
each assertion which the religious educa- 
tor must somehow explicate before he 
can properly affirm it as a directive. Cer- 
tainly not all discernible processes of the 
universe are to elicit such faith; unless 
one is to make the blanket assumption 
that the universe per se is an unambigu- 
ous good, worthy of devotion. There is 
some hint of this assumption in Chave’s 
remarks. Obviously the educator is to be 
attentive to actual processes that involve 
the realistic business of living; and it 
may be simply this note of actuality 
which Chave means to stress. Yet the 
implicit assumption that processes as 
such can be trusted seems to leave the 
whole issue of good and evil as well as 
tragedy out of focus. 

I find the same lack of a basis of judg- 
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ment in the other assertions. What, for 
example, could one mean by historically 
proved values or continually revealed 
possibilities of the human spirit apart 
from a basis of selection? The sheer per- 
sistence of historical entities or practices 
could hardly commend them; neither can 
the simple advance into novel possibili- 
ties be regarded as an unmitigated good. 
And to identify spiritual growth, religion 
in action, or the constructive forces, which 
are to be conserved and unified, would 
require a basis of judgment which I do 
not find clearly formulated in Chave’s 
analysis. I know of no way to arrive at 
such a basis short of an arduous inquiry 
into a theory of value, on the one hand, 
or a theological inquiry into grounds for 
reassessing or reafhirming the Christian 
criticism of life and culture. 

Professor Snyder, while holding a more 
flexible attitude toward the establishing 
of theoretical principles in religious edu- 
cation, amounting at times to an actual 
alliance with theological inquiry, tends to 
insulate such inquiry within a restricted, 
psychological field. Snyder is quite prop- 
erly impressed by the reawakening with- 
in psychology itself to religious mean- 
ings. The older aversion to the religious 
response as a compensatory reflex has al- 
most disappeared from the newer works 
in psychology. Studies in personality 
from the point of view of a dynamic 
structure of conscious experience in 
which symbolization as a long-range 
process has become better known, both 
in its delimiting and purposive aspects, 
have led psychologists to give increasing 
attention to the more subtle, subjective 
elements in personality formation with 
which religious inquiry has long been 
concerned, Furthermore, by a remark- 
able convergence of insight coming from 
many sources, including the work of psy- 
chiatry, psychotherapy, mental hygiene, 
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group dynamics, as well as from more 
specialized studies of personalities in 
crises, psychology has centered upon the 
problem of relations between persons in 
a way that appears to make religious 
practitioners of them all. Love as an or- 
ganizing energy in society is almost a 
controlling concept in the recent psycho- 
logical literature. And what is centered 
upon as the most alluring phenomenon 
in personality formation is strikingly like 
the redemptive process about which the- 
ologians have been concerned. Little 
wonder, then, that the religious educa- 
tor, fully aware of these developments, 
should find his temperature rising in a 
fever of excitement over the promise of 
his own profession. He is, he feels, liter- 
ally on the ground floor of a new struc- 
ture of the mind which is destined to re- 
create man’s vision of himself. I have 
every sympathy with this enthusiasm; 
for I believe psychologists are coming to 
have a grasp of the human problem in the 
matter of relations and personality for- 
mation which is more fundamental in its 
orientation than anything we have 
known in this field since the era of Wil- 
liam James. But the religious educator 
is in danger of muffing the opportunity 
that he so astutely senses in this situa- 
tion. Psychologists and educators, like 
theologians and other specialized schol- 
ars, are notoriously insulated minds. 
They are apt to re-enact or simulate 
revolutions that have already occurred 
because they are so little aware of the 
theoretical ground out of which much of 
their discovery arises. Hence, what is 
discovered appears to them to be with- 
out precedent, further inquiry into which 
must proceed on their own terms. Now 
the religious educator, in pursuing the 
course staked out by the psychological 
innovator, tends to emulate this proce- 
dure. Thus, when he comes upon an idea 
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like “love” in its psychological context, 
he immediately proceeds to deal with it 
as a novel insight of the race, shunting 
off all theoretical inquiry into the idea on 
the grounds that the context is alien or 
irrelevant to this newer, experimental 
context. The only course open to him, 
then, if he is to widen the base of his re- 
flections and investigations, is to formu- 
late a theoretical edifice of his own and 
to operate with it as a theological scaf- 
folding. This procedure suffers from an 
insufficient grounding in the conceptual 
task that is required; for neither psy- 
chologist nor educator can be said to be 
at his best in this constructive effort. 

The relation between theology and re- 
ligious education is by no means a simple 
matter to work out. One can well under- 
stand the reluctance of the religious edu- 
cator who has become alive to creative 
possibilities in this field to take up casu- 
ally with theological inquiry which may 
or may not be aware of the abundance of 
insight that is stimulating him. It is not 
a language barrier, merely, that sepa- 
rates these fields. It is a set of the mind 
as well, affecting both theologian and re- 
ligious educator. Incidentally, [ am in- 
clined to believe that the mind-set of the 
theologian tends to become the more se- 
rious barrier; for his preoccupation, 
either with the theoretical problem as it 
moves toward metaphysics or with the 
interpretative problem as it centers in a 
concern with doctrines, shunts off this 
creative concern with investigating ideas 
in their living context. Between some ex- 
pressions of theology and religious edu- 
cation there must necessarily be an im- 
passe. 

But this does not settle the religious 
educator’s problem. Theology is not of 
one kind; and the educator is not justi- 
fied in his readiness to rest back upon his 
reaction against theology on the assump- 


tion that it is of one kind. The theolo- 
gian, too, in some areas at least, has 
awakened to issues that tear at the psy- 
chologist’s world. He has come upon the 
very concepts which have revolutionized 
the perspective of psychologists and edu- 
cators. Wherever this has happened, it is 
the obligation of each field to pursue an 
interpenetration of thinking such that a 
creative convergence can occur. 

There is an issue of more far-reaching 
importance than this conceptual prob- 
lem; it is the relevance of the theological 
orientation to religious education. The- 
ology is not simply a particular form of 
methodology; it is a focus of meaning 
that derives from a conviction that the 
Christian faith provides a basis for criti- 
cism and valuation upon contemporary 
issues. The theologian’s concern is not 
simply to interpret the faith in the light 
of available concepts and insights which 
the modern perspective affords but to 
discern, as well, the limitations and 
promise of the current culture in the light 
of the Christian criticism. To share a 
theological perspective is to assume this 
dual concern whereby the faith is sub- 
jected to the critical disciplines of 
thought; and contemporary thought and 
culture are subjected to the appraisal and 
discipline of the Christian valuation 
upon life. 

It must be said in all fairness that reli- 
gious education, in so far as it has per- 
sisted in an unreconstructed liberalism, 
has steadfastly veered away from this re- 
orientation. The very assumption that a 
Christian criticism existed has seemed, in 
such instances, an undue acquiescence to 
an outworn tradition. The resources of 
thought, as well as the criteria of judg- 
ment, this point of view has insisted, are 
to be found in the sciences. Christian 
faith, it was accordingly argued, could be 
tenable only in so far as it had accom- 
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modated its tenets and affirmations to 
the findings of the sciences. 

It is not a belittling of the sciences to 
say that their perspective is partial and 
that the criteria by which they deter- 
mine the validity of any idea or valuation 
are as restricted as the methodology they 
pursue. The force of the scientific judg- 
ment is to be acknowledged wherever 
descriptive analysis is relevant; but 
whenever the conditions of thought re- 
quire going beyond that particular form 
of disciplined inquiry, simply to ask: “Is 
it scientific?” is by no means enough. 
One cannot say it is irrelevant; though in 
that particular context the question may 
be remote and ill timed. To ask: Is a 
proposition scientific? is always relevant 
in the sense that one means to press for a 
proper regard for scientific scruples; but 
to remain bound to this question as if no 
procedure beyond scientific analysis was 
involved in the subtle enterprise of reli- 
gious inquiry is simply to remain over- 
enamored of a particular test of truth; 
which is to make of science another form 
of authoritarianism. 

Religious education, in my judgment, 
obstructs its own course of maturation in 
so far as it holds to a partial mode of 
verification, refusing to avail itself of 
more subtle procedures for disciplining 
its inquiry. This is not a matter of being 
modern or traditional. The tension of 
modernism in that form is a dead issue. 
It is not a question of being scientific or 
nonscientific; that issue is not being 
raised. It is, on the one hand, a matter 
of enlarging the scope of religious inquiry 
such that all the relevant claims of the 
religious issue are raised in any situation, 
and, on the other hand, tightening one’s 
grasp of the religious problem such that 
a more discerning and discriminating 
handling of its issues is possible. 

The objection will be made that the 
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line of argument which I have been pur- 
suing in this appraisal conceals a Chris- 
tian bias which must always obtain 
where a_ theological orientation is 
stressed. Religious education, it will be 
said, has gone beyond an explicit sec- 
tarian basis and seeks to pursue a course 
of religious nurture which transcends 
these restricted bounds. This, too, I 
think, reveals a positivistic bent. The 
concern to establish a religious basis for 
life, emptied of constructive valuations, 
save as the sciences provide tentative af- 
firmations, has, I believe, about run its 
course. It has proved to be a nullification 
of religious sensitivity, not the nurture 
of it. For the sensibilities of spirit arise 
in a context of living relations wherein a 
mythos operates to chasten and to re- 
strain the ego as well as to lure it toward 
an envisaged good that is somehow cul- 
turally contained. To isolate the religious 
end from this living context, in the form 
of either a philosophy of life or a criterion 
of religious attitudes, is, in my judgment, 
to abstract it from the communal proc- 
ess in which it has meaning in an existen- 
tial sense. 

To my mind, religious education, 
along with philosophy of religion, has 
been moving into a blind alley in seeking 
to distil from a liberalized Christian and 
Jewish core of convictions an impartial 
basis of religious nurture. Whatever has 
been gained from this mutual rapport 
(and it certainly has been genuine and 
rewarding) has not been proportionate to 
the loss incurred in nullifying the con- 
structive sense of commitment to a cre- 
ative faith. If liberalism is to be a fer- 
ment, re-creating the life of man, in- 
stead of a rival creed, it must recover its 
orientation within the respective com- 
munity of believers wherein sensibilities, 
affections, desires, and affirmations have 


a structure of experience which affords 
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them cultural depth. Jew and Christian 
may still have their affinities in the pur- 
suit of religious nurture which may jus- 
tify continuous or periodic interchange of 
thought, such as the Religious Education 
Movement has sought; but it will be in 
relation to a proper tension which arises 
from commitment to constructive affir- 
mations which cannot be so readily can- 
celed out by the camaraderie of thought. 
In this context, both liberal Jew and 
liberal Christian will be a positive force. 
And their force will not be insulated. 

It would seem that from the line of 
analysis which I have been pursuing | 
should be able to conclude that, in my 
judgment, the presentations of presup- 
positions by Harner and Fallaw exempli- 
fy a more fruitful trend in religious edu- 
cation. This, however, I do not find to be 
the case. It is true that both Harner and 
Fallaw have assumed a theological orien- 
tation; Fallaw more explicitly than Har- 
ner. To this extent, they have conscious- 
ly sought to define the course of religious 
education as a process of Christian nur- 
ture. Attention to the content of faith 
has, accordingly, accompanied a concern 
with an understanding of the growth 
process. But does the reorientation which 
these presentations provide really 
amount to anything more than the erect- 
ing of a facade of phrases which give a 
theological or philosophical front to reli- 
gious education? The conception of reli- 
gious education, though less rigorously 
analyzed, appears to me not to differ 
radically from the other two. 

Harner, working within a general 
framework of a personalist philosophy, 
finds the conception of a personal God as 


both immanent and transcendent most 


suitable for a working ground in religious 
education. From this he moves toward a 


person-centered principle of religious ed- 
ucation, by which he apparently means 


the emphasis that has become common- 


place not only in religious education but 
in public education as well wherever 
progressive conceptions have prevailed. 
Harner tempers this emphasis with what 
he calls “concern with the Godward re- 
lationship.’”?’ I must confess, however. 
that in the context of Harner’s analysis, 
I have difficulty making anything sig- 
nificant out of this corrective. Having 
straddled the issue between immanence 
and transcendence as well as the issue of 
man’s nature, it would seem difficult for 
him to determine what is and what is not 
Godward. There is no objection to the 
insistence that both of these dimensions 
of God’s nature are relevant, and that, to 
some extent, we are compelled to hold 
them in tension; but what bearing does 
this tension have upon one’s conception 
of the growth process itself and of man’s 
relation to God, who is both akin to man 
and other than man; in fact an utter 
mystery? If transcendence has any 
meaning beyond the mild notions of 
God’s vastness and greatness, how can 
Harner move so blithely to the assertion: 
“Such a conception of God as has been 
outlined contains enough of God’s im- 
manence to give us faith in the ordinary 
life-processes as carriers of the divine 
will and energy. It enables us to trust the 
laws of individual and social growth.” 
Wherein does the Godward relationship 
in its transcendent aspect provide any 
corrective of this acquiescence to the 
life-process? 

In the concern to cut through the im- 
passe between immanentism and tran- 
scendence, is it enough simply to retain 
both dimensions in one’s theology such 
that one can co-operate with the growth 
process, on the one hand, and yet be 
humbled by the sense of God that is im- 
plicit here? What does the working of 


God in the growth process imply? How 
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far can one equate this process and God’s 
activity? What does transcendence in an 
immanent world view imply beyond this 
reach toward distance? Are there discon- 
tinuities here amid continuities, or not? 
It would seem to me that, rather than 
holding these contrasting emphases in 
tension, Harner has canceled out the ten- 
sion altogether, leaving indecision the 
real directive of religious education. 

Fallaw has more explicitly stated a 
theological position which outlies the 
Christian affirmation concerning man in 
his relation to God. The burden of his 
concern is to reassert the evangelical doc- 
trine of God’s grace as ovjectively given, 
which alone, he insists, can provide the 
redemption of individual man and socie- 
ty. The obstruction to this saving act, he 
argues, is the wilfulness of men which, in 
turn, creates the sinfulness that rears the 
wall against God’s grace and insulates 
men within their own egoistic barriers. 
The solution in our time, he continues, as 
in every other age, is a proper sense of 
guilt in the human consciousness which 
will impel men to seek forgiveness. Re- 
lease from the self-imposed barriers 
which insulate modern men from the re- 
demptive act of God, Fallaw believes, 
will enable them not only to receive 
God’s grace but to do those acts suitable 
to the life of faith which, in turn, will 
both nurture faith and enable faith to be 
at work in the world. 

Fallaw has restated the Reformation 
thesis in his own words and has made a 
suggestive adaptation of it to the cur- 
rent scene. I wonder, however, if he has 
furnished a clear and workable theory of 
religious education within this frame- 
work, beyond the conventional pattern 
of evangelical Christianity? He suggests 
earlier in his analysis: ‘‘Educators should 
conceive their task in Christian nurture 
as one which essays guidance of human 
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effort to the end that God and man shall 
meet in an experience in which human 
growth takes place under divine impera- 
tive.”’ But this becomes sheer formalism 
unless a more explicit account of the na- 
ture of this guidance is given and a more 
definitive appraisal of the process of 
growth in relation to God’s act of grace 
is attempted. Simply marshaling theo- 
logical categories, however aptly formu- 
lated, to the scene of religious education 
in the hope that Christian nurture will 
proceed from its all-over Christian per- 
spective does not, so it seems to me, pro- 
vide operational or, to use a more com- 
mon term, realistic directives in the way 
of presuppositions for the educational 
process. 

Perhaps I am unfair to Fallaw in un- 
derweighting the importance of a clearly 
formulated Christian perspective. Cer- 
tainly his formulation of it guards 
against sheer religiousness and ethicism. 
He has properly found the redemptive 
act to be a process not of our own making 
and has sought to orientate Christian 
nurture to this redemptive act. Yet, my 
concern here is to avoid the illusion of 
long standing that merely bringing the- 
ology and education into juxtaposition 
will perform the miracle of Christian nur- 
ture. How is religious education as a 
process of nurture altered in the perspec- 
tive of this redemptive drama? I am not 
asking for specific, practical suggestions 
on program and techniques but for some 
penetration of the processes which in- 
volve man’s efforts. Something of Har- 
ner’s problem reappears here: the issue 
of immanence and transcendence. How 
is one to conceive this process of human 
growth in this context? Can one take it 
forthrightly as the equivalent of God’s 
work of grace? Are nature and God one? 
If not, what are the distinctions, and 
how does one apprehend them? Does 
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God in his bounty of goodness supervene 
upon this natural process of human 
growth, or is his creative act, which be- 
comes redemptive in these transforma- 
tive events, intimately and inextricably 
involved in this process? 

My objection to simply formulating a 
Christian perspective in terms of formal 
theological categories is that it simply 


enables one to judge an educational pro- 
gram Christian or non-Christian on doc- 
trinal grounds; it does not sufficiently il- 
lumine the educational process and the 
educational responsibility with the light 
of the gospel or awaken one who is in the 
process of Christian nurture to the de- 
mands and resources of the living God. 


NOTES 


See his ‘‘Religious Education in a Liberal Seminary,” Journal of Religion, Vol. XXIX, No. 2 (April, 


1949). 
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Preface to Old Testament Theology. By ROBERT 
C. Dentan. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1950. 74 pages. $2.00. 

This brief study suffers from its undue com- 
pactness, a fault for which apparently the au- 
thor is not responsible, since he tells us that it is 
a shortened form of his Ph.D. dissertation. How- 
ever, the fact is that his historic sketch is inade- 
quate, for Old Testament theology does not be- 
gin with Gabler, important as his contribution 
was, but reaches back full across the Christian 
centuries and beyond; also the survey of recent 
work is less than comprehensive. The discussion 
of theory, too, is sometimes tantalizing as a mere 
sketch that does not always guard against misin- 
terpretation. Nonetheless, the book contains 
much that merits most cordial commendation. 
Dentan is apprehensive that this important line 
of Old Testament study “‘will be diverted from 
its real goal and lose itself in a miasma of false 
mysticism and of theologica! pseudoscience,”’ so 
he undertakes “to formulate a useful and com- 
mon-sense definition of the discipline and a dis- 
cussion of the methods which it should use” 
(p. 40). It is a warning and a directive which 
current Old Testament thought deeply needs, 
to fortify it against pernicious trends that are 
setting in as a flood. The statement of the rela- 
tionship of Old Testament theology to histories 
of Israel’s religion partakes of a similar excel- 
lence. Dentan adopts Eichrodt’s comment that 
the difference between the two is merely that 
between a cross-section and a longitudinal one 
and rightly argues against the view that the his- 
torical treatment is necessarily more “objec- 
tive” and consequently misses the religious mo- 
tivation of Old Testament thought and life. One 
may add that, unless the histories of Old Testa- 
ment religion take full account of the dynamic 
of Israel’s faith, they are actually deficient as 
histories. Eissfeldt’s famous treatment of Old 
Testament theology (in ZAW, Vol. XLIV, 
{1926]), as a matter of faith, that then will differ 
for each and every religious group, comes in for 
deprecation as “an esoteric mystery rather than 
a science”; it involves “a kind of solipsistic 
irrationalism which precludes intellectual dis- 
cussion” (p. 45). Instead, biblical theology, for 
Dentan, is “the study of the religious ideas of 


the Bible in their historic context.” Apparently 
he intends these words to be taken literally, for 
later he states, “The primary function of Old 
Testament theology is not to answer the ques- 
tion, ‘What does the Old Testament mean to 
me or my sect?’ but, ‘What did the religious 
concepts found in the Old Testament mean to 
the men of the Old Testament times’ ”’ (p. 61). 
This is like a breath of fresh air. This is pre- 
cisely what Old Testament theology is: this and 
nothing else. It is merely a systematic organiza- 
tion of religious concepts which the historic 
study of Israel’s religion shows to have been 
significant. 

One entertains incipient disagreement, how- 
ever, when Dentan answers in the negative the 
question, ‘Does a discussion of the nature of 
revelation and the present authority of the 
Bible properly belong within the scope of the 
discipline?” For this is to overlook the patent 
fact that Old Testament thinkers had much to 
say about the nature of revelation. The prophets 
discussed it; and the wise men gave the best 
explanation that has ever been attained. More 
than this, it has been the failure of biblical men 
to assert their primary rights in the handling of 
this theological issue which has too often landed 
Christian theology in the ‘‘miasma of false mys- 
ticism,” which Dentan properly deprecates. The 
Old Testament, in particular, offers resources by 
which to restrain the excesses to which theology 
has been liable. 

Scarcely less serious is another of Dentan’s 
mistaken limitations of the role of the Old Tes- 
tament theologian. He dismisses the problem of 
the relationship of the two Testaments on the 
ground that it belongs in biblical, not Old Testa- 
ment, theology. Perhaps this is logically correct. 
But logic is sometimes a poor guide; and in this 
case it leads Dentan into some very strange in- 
consistencies. For the Christian student of the 
Old Testament is obliged, whether or not, to 
take account of this relationship by virtue of the 
simple facts that the two Testaments are com- 
monly bound together, and both are accepted 
as Christian-inspired scripture. And, actually, 
in spite of his denial, Dentan immediately pro- 
ceeds to accept his responsibility in regard to 
the question. But, having’ refused to discuss it, 
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he merely assumes an answer-—and it is the 
wrong one! He says, “While in theory it [Old 
Testament theology] might have originated in 
Judaism or amongst scholars with no religious 
convictions, it did in fact originate in the Chris- 
tian theological curriculum and has always been 
regarded as part of the larger discipline called 
‘biblical theology.’ Therefore...one may... 
define... ‘Old Testament theology’ as that 
Christian theological discipline which treats of 
the religious ideas of the Old Testament system- 
atically ...and which gives due regard to the 
historical and ideological relationship of that 
religion to the religion of the New Testament” 
(pp. 47-48). And so a Jew, then, may not par- 
ticipate in ‘‘the study of the religious ideas of 
the Bible in their historic context’? Strange, 
would it not be, when two-thirds of what we call 
the Bible was written by his forefathers? And 
where now is the fine objective of setting forth 
only what Old Testament religious concepts 
meant to men of the Old Testament? Can Den- 
tan not see that he is trying to ride two horses 
going in opposite directions? Right here is the 
source of that “theological pseudoscience” of 
which he is properly apprehensive. There is no 
issue which has done more to confuse an under- 
standing of the function and nature of Old Tes- 
tament theology than this question of the rela- 
tionship of the Old Testament to the New. And 
under our eyes at this day we can witness it in 
its medieval role of reading New Testament 
ideas back into the Old Testament and making 
of it little more than a collection of proof texts 
for traditional dogma. It is a matter of extreme 
regret that Dentan, who has so much of excel- 
lent, wholesome thinking, should at this point 
enunciate a position that is not essentially dif- 
ferent from “‘die Christuszeugnis im Altentesta- 
ment.” He is inconsistent also in that he has 
gone over completely to Eissfeldt’s position of 
“solipsistic irraticnalism.” For it is of little mo- 
ment whether one subordinates Old Testament 
thought to a sect or to Christianity as a whole; 
the basic error is that he does in fact so subordi- 
nate it. If this reviving interest in the organized 
thought of ancient Israel is to amount to any- 
thing better than an expression of sectarian 
bigotry, it must find some secure basis in its own 
right. Moreover, Dentan is doubly wrong in his 
argument. Old Testament theology did not arise 
in the Christian curriculum—the name did and 
the familiar method, but brief consideration 
should convince anyone that it began among 
Jewish rabbis in the pre-Christian centuries. 
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And even if Dentan’s extreme claim were right, 
what of it? Scholarly activities may not be 
determined by their origins but by their essen- 
tial character. 

Dentan’s error is the more pernicious in that 
it is shared by considerable numbers of Old 
Testament scholars. But it is in essence a con- 
fusion of thinking. This is not ‘“‘the crown of the 
Old Testament sciences”; it is the highroad 
straight back to obscurantism. Instead, Old 
Testament theology must attain results that 
will be valid for every intelligent student of the 
Bible, whatever his religious commitments or 
lack of them. And it is not difficult to see how 
this must be done. Let us disabuse ourselves of 
the confusion that comes through denying “‘ob- 
jectivity”; everyone knows that all human 
thinking is relative to contemporary forms and 
standards. Still, to strive for such objectivity 
as is possible is very different from a supine sur- 
render to subjectivism. Truth is found by the 
interplay of minds, with their diverse presup- 
positions; and even though the fiwal result will 
always retain a considerable margin of uncer- 
tainty, yet sufficient can be secured for prac- 
tical purposes. For our present concern, an illus- 
tration is at hand in the field of history of reli- 
gions. Formerly the scholar there followed ex- 
actly the procedure which Dentan advocates; 
but now our colleagues instead seek to under- 
stand and evaluate non-Christian religions in 
their own right. The Old Testament theologian, 
likewise, if he would merit serious attention, 
must strive to interpret Israel’s literature as if 
there had never been a New Testament, even 
though his own mind is a creation of the fact 
that there was. Only after this is done may the 
New Testament come into serious considera- 
tion. And it will be found that the relation of the 
two is much simpler than perfervid theologizing 
would have us believe. It is merely one of his- 
toric sequence. On the background of the rich 
history of their faith, certain Jews of the first 
century attained further insights and under- 
standings, which then were set forth in the lit- 
erature that we have come to honor as the New 
Testament. The two parts of our Bible are inti- 
mately related; the great strands of thought 
flow on without a break from the Old Testament 
into the New. But it is abject historic nonsense 
to reverse the process and find New Testament 
ideas in the Old—and can theologians afford to 
be oblivious of the rights of the historian? 

WILtiAM A. Irwin 


Perkins School of Theology 
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The Authority of the Biblical Revelation. By Hu- 
BERT CUNLIFFE-JONES. Boston: Pilgrim 
Press, 1948. xi-+-153 pages. $2.50. 

This is a book for Christians. It is not con- 
cerned to demonstrate to outsiders either the 
reasonableness or the adequacy of the Christian 
faith. It simply underlines the absolutely dis- 
tinctive and authoritative character of Christian 
faith for believers. The author, a British Con- 
gregationalist, stands in reaction against the 
liberal tendency to study Christianity as a “‘his- 
toric faith” the distinctiveness of which rests on 
human convictions about it. The authoritative- 
ness of Christian faith for him rests on “God as 
clothed in his gospel” (p. 7). 

The author develops his position by discuss- 
ing the meaning of the Bible, its place in the 
church, and the considerations that must enter 
into the principles and methods by which it is 
interpreted. The Bible derives its authority 
from the gospel to which it witnesses. Though 
as a historical record it is produced by the 
church and though its canonical limits are set 
by the church, the authority is not the creation 
of the church or “subservient to its decisions.” 
The Bible is indeed historical literature, the 
recorded experience of a historic community of 
faith. “‘The original intention of the writer is 
the starting point for all fruitful interpretation” 
(p. 37). But its authority for Christians rests on 
their acceptance of the absolute leadership of 
Christ, to whom it witnesses. 

The author challenges Christian scholars and 
interpreters of the Bible to provide for an inter- 
action between the study of the Bible as a his- 
torical and cultural record and their construc- 
tive theological use of it as a witness to divine 
revelation. The study of the origins of the Bible 
should not be confused with a consideration of 
its ends. Nevertheless, the understanding of its 
ends should be materially affected by the 
knowledge of its origins which is the fruit of 
historical study. There is not even the outline 
of a methodology by which this is to be accom- 
plished, only considerations, implicit in the 
Christian religion, which make organic relation- 
ship between history and revelation essential. 
But the author deserves great credit for co- 
gently and persuasively stating these considera- 
tions. There is today a commendable eagerness 
to make the Bible “relevant” once more in the 
life of the church. But sometimes, through im- 
patient zeal, interpreters cut the line that joins 
history and faith and so rob the Bible of its 
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dynamic and corrective role in the very situa- 
tion in which they seek to rehabilitate it. When 
skilled historians and philologians yield to the 
temptation of trying such a fatal “short cut,” 
it is doubly distressing. This book gives able 
warning against it. 

In his two chapters dealing with the Chris- 
tian’s use of the Old Testament, the author 
seems to reveal his own need for a consistent 
methodology by which to combine in its inter- 
pretation the meaning of the Bible as a histori- 
cal record and as a testimony to revelation. For 
Christians, he says, “the real meaning of the 
Old Testament is Jesus Christ” (p. 47). He 
affirms that the whole Bible is subject to the 
living God, but now he seems to make a sepa- 
rate case of the Old Testament: “If we cannot 
bring the Bible to the lordship of Christ, we 
dare not read the Old Testament as a part of the 
standard and rule of Christian faith, ‘because 
it falls below Christian levels’ ”’ (p. 42). Is the 
New Testament radically different in this re- 
spect? To be sure, for the Christian, Jesus Christ 
is the gospel of the grace of God, and all the 
experiences of the grace of God recorded in the 
Old Testament are subsumed under it. But this 
does not mean that the Old Testament expe- 
riences do not rest on the actual disclosure of 
God in history, the same God we behold in 
Jesus Christ. Hence, also the use of the antith- 
esis “promise-fulfilment” as a way of show- 
ing the difference between the Old and New 
Testaments is correct only on the relative level 
and becomes wrong when pushed as a radical 
distinction. The experiences of fulfilment re- 
corded in the Old Testament rested on actual- 
ity; they were not images or only anticipations. 
Contrariwise, the community of the New Testa- 
ment also lives by hope, as well as by sight. The 
God who acted in Jesus Christ also really dis- 
closed himself to Israel. A theocentric interpre- 
tation of the lordship of Christ by Christians 
seems most necessary if the Old Testament is 
to escape being reduced to a typological and 
allegorical preface of the New. Happily, the 
author does not fully agree with himself that 
such should be the role of the Old Testament. 
In expounding the New Testament’s need of 
the Old, he says that we are always in danger of 
missing the truth in Christ if we appropriate in 
him the wrong perspective of faith. ‘We must 
appropriate in him that perspective of faith 
which his Old Testament background implies”’ 
(p. 62). And the author is quite clear that the 
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actuality of historical revelation is basic to such 
a perspective of faith. 

J. CoERT RYLAARSDAM 
University of Chicago 


The Religion of Israel. By B. D. EERDMANs. 
Leiden: Universitaire pers Leiden, 1947. 344 
pages. $6.60. 

This book is the second edition and a new 
treatment of De Godsdienst van Israel (1930). 
The author’s purpose is ‘‘to give a description 
of the religion of Israel free as well from the 
evolutionistic construction of Wellhausen as 
from any dogmatical or theological bias”’ (p. 2). 
This purpose remains evident throughout the 
work, which is definitely a history of religion 
and not a biblical theology. However, it must 
be remembered that no man is perfectly objec- 
tive in writing such a book. The author makes 
use of critical methods, archeological results, 
and comparative religion. 

The form of the book is one of its chief de- 
fects. Forty-six chapters so divide the story 
that the continuity of development is not suf- 
ficiently clear. Space and time forbid the de- 


tailed enumeration of mistakes in English 


grammar, spelling, and punctuation. Of course 


it must be recognized that the author was writ- 
ing in a language foreign to himself. Yet, surely 
it is not asking too much that a qualified proof- 
reader correct the most obvious mistakes. A 
bibliography would add to the value of the 
book, although some extra-biblical materials 
are noted in the body of the text. 

Professor Eerdmans rightly distinguishes be- 
tween the established religion of Israel and the 
nature religions of other peoples. However, he 
does not distinguish clearly between the sig- 
nificance of the Exodus and the significance of 
Sinai for Israel’s religion. He makes a strong 
case for the influence of the Kenites upon Israel. 
On the other hand, his argument for the rather 
consistent pronunciation of the tetragrammaton 
as “Jahu’”’ is unconvincing. 

Critically the author is more “conservative” 
than many other modern scholars. This con- 
servatism is shown in the following ways: the 
emphasis upon the covenant, the early dating 
of the moral decalogue, the assertion of the 
existence of a sanctuary in the days of Moses, 
the pre-Exilic dating of a majority of the 
Psalms (e.g., Psalm 51 is considered Davidic), 
the dating of Jonah and Joel in the seventh 
century B.C., the rejection of the theory that 
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Ezekiel was a post-Exilic, pseudepigraphal 
work, the denial of a Trito-Isaiah, the accept- 
ance of the traditional dates for Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah, and the rejection of the documentary 
hypothesis. 

Nevertheless, the author is not a strict tradi- 
tionalist, as may be seen throughout the entire 
book and especially in the following: the dating 
of the Exodus after 1165 B.c. (too late), the dis- 
tinctions made between the meanings of the 
various names for deity, the emphasis upon 
animism, and the recognition of insertions into 
the original text. 

Fortunately, this account of Israel’s religion 
gives considerable attention to Judaism. In 
fact, the most interesting parts of the book deal 
with the law in early Israel and the development 
of Judaism. Perhaps the author is weakest in his 
treatment of Wisdom literature. His treatment 
of the Psalms is often suggestive and original 
but also often very dubious. Certainly he is to 
be commended for his effort to make consider- 
able use of the Psalms in writing a history of 
Israel’s religion. His recent commentary on the 
Psalms is a help in studying this book. 

Whatever critical and theological position 
one may hold, he will find The Religion of Israel 
stimulating. The advanced student will find it 
more valuable than the novice. 

ARNOLD BLACK RHODES 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary 


Sacred History. By H. DANIEL-Rops. Trans- 
lated from the French by K. MApce. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1949. 433 
pages. $4.50. 

This book is a study of the civilization of the 
Old Testament world which was made by the 
author in the early years of World War II to 
show the real nature of the Nazi program 
against the Jews. The French original was pub- 
lished in 1943, and in three weeks the Gestapo 
broke the plates of the book. It was reset and 
reissued shortly after the liberation. A literary 
and dramatic critic and the holder of several 
degrees, the author is no Old Testament spe- 
cialist, but he has with skill and imagination 
made good use of his sources to present the re- 
markable history of the Hebrews in relationship 
to their environment and to their divine destiny. 

The merit of this work is its serious attempt 
to present the biblical narrative with dramatic 
power and to place it in its setting of the ancient 
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history of the Near East. But the story of the 
unfolding history of Israel is not told for its 
own sake. Rather, its purpose is to show the 
activity of God in producing a unique people in 
preparation for the appearance of the Messiah 
of Christian faith. This statement greatly sim- 
plifies the wide erudition, patient research, care- 
ful documentation, and creative imagination 
which have gone into the making of this book. 
Many quotable descriptive passages lend vivid- 
ness to the volume. 

The biblical critic, however, is struck by the 
apparent neglect of scholarly conclusions as to 
the use of the sources. Such thought-provoking 
analyses of the meaning of tradition as that 
made by Martin Buber or the simple analysis 
of the biblical documents generally accepted by 
the student are ignored, and the biblical text is 
largely accepted as it stands, moving through 
the story of the patriarchs, the career of Moses, 
the work of Joshua and the Judges, the rise of 
the monarchy, etc. It is true, questions of con- 
flicting dates are discussed, and an attempt is 
made to work out a consistent account, but 
many difficult problems of literary criticism are 
completely ignored. 

Statements are not always based upon objec- 
tive reasoning, it appears to this reviewer. For 
example, Abraham is dated about 2000 B.c., 
human sacrifice (Genesis, chap. 22) is borrowed 
from the city of Ur, the longevity of the pa- 
triarchs is an enigma, the traditions as to the 
change in Abram’s name are accepted as his- 
torical, and the confused stories of the angels 
(God) appearing to the patriarch are arbitrarily 
simplified. The grammatical monstrosity of 
double plurals, evidently based upon an igno- 
rance of Hebrew (Anakims, Rephaims), is 
startling. 

Nevertheless, this study is a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature on the subject, since 
it weaves into a coherent whole biblical, ar- 
cheological, and geographical material with un- 
usual literary artistry. Most readers will prob- 
ably be convinced that the author has proved 
his thesis, to the effect that the Old Testament 
does indeed record a “sacred history.” This 
fact, which displeased the Nazis, will doubtless 
please a good many lovers of the Bible. 


Otto J. BAAB 
Garrett Biblical Institute 


La Premitre Epitre de Saint Paul aux Corin- 
thiens. By JEAN Henin. (“Commentaire du 
Nouveau Testament,”’ Vol. VII.) Neuchatel 
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and Paris: Delachaux & Niestlé S.A., 1949. 

157 pages. Fr. 9.50; bound, 12.50. 

This is the first volume in a new series of 
commentaries which, so it is planned, will cover 
the New Testament in fifteen volumes. The edi- 
tors are P. Bonnard, O. Cullmann, J. Héring, 
F.-J. Leenhardt, Ch. Masson, Ph.-H. Menoud, 
Th. Preiss, and Chr. Senft. The general char- 
acter of the commentary is outstandingly good. 
If, as we trust, the remaining volumes are to be 
on a par with the present one, the series will 
make a first-rate contribution to the modern 
study of the New Testament. There is a very 
brief Introduction (3} pages), followed by two 
pages of bibliography, and then the commen- 
tary begins. Since a good translation is itself the 
best of commentaries, each section of the epistle 
is presented in a fresh, interesting, and accurate 
rendering of the Greek. The commentary takes 
up not only the meaning of words but also mat- 
ters of textual criticism—which are handled 
with a freedom and clarity in conspicuous con- 
trast to the conservatism which seems to char- 
acterize Continental theology at the present 
day. For example, on the basis of the textual 
evidence, it is proposed to omit the phrase in 
1:1, “by the will of God.” On the other hand, 
there is a fresh and vigorous approach to the 
exegesis. In 1:12, for example, the translation 
places the words “[but as for me,] I am for 
Christ” in parenthesis, as a kind of aside, di- 
rected against all the other parties and reflecting 
Paul’s own view—‘‘a plague on both your 
houses!”’ It is recognized, for example, that 
messianism was always political among the 
Jews. There was no such thing as a “suffering 
Messiah” in Judaism—in spite of certain con- 
temporary efforts to revivify this ancient ex- 
egetical ghost. 

On such questions as the marriage of virgins 
(in chap. vii), the view put forward by Grafe, 
Achelis, and Lietzmann is adopted, namely, the 
theory that these were “spiritual brides,” 
pledged to a life of continent devotion during 
the brief interval to precede the Parousia. This 
very dangerous kind of religion, which could 
only be sustained at the peak of eschatological 
enthusiasm, seems to be reflected in Hermas 
(Sim. 9:11). It was eventually forbidden by the 
church. Such an extraordinary type of religious 
devotion ought not to surprise us among a group 
of religious votaries like the Corinthian church, 
with its baptisms for the dead, its theory that 
the resurrection had already taken place, etc. 
Our modern marginal types of Christianity cer- 
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Corinth! I believe that Professor Héring has 

proved the case for this interpretation. 

One would like to take up point after point in 
the volume. The exegesis is so thoroughly sound, 
the author’s judgment is so well informed and so 
extraordinarily well balanced, his reasons for his 
views are so clearly and succinctly stated, that 
it is a joy to work through the book. This is a 
commentary that throws light in every direction 
as it moves across the pages of Paul’s great 
epistle. 

Those who have wished—and there are many 
of us—that Johannes Weiss’s Commentary in 
the Meyer series might be translated will re- 
joice to recognize the similarity of Héring’s 
work to Weiss’s. In fact, Weiss is quoted so often 
that he is cited by the initials “J. W.”! However, 
in contrast both to Weiss’s very involved analy- 
sis of the Corinthian correspondence and also to 
that of Professor Goguel, Dr. Héring has a very 
simple analysis into two letters: 

A. 1-8; 10:23—11:1; 16:1-4, 10-14. 

B. 9; 10:1-22; 11-15; the rest of chapter 16. 
(Chapter 13 is entirely different and is from some 
other source—a hymn in praise of Christian 
love.) 

The next volume to appear will be Volume 
X, on Philippians and Colossians. We can as- 
sure the authors of this series a warm welcome, 
after the magnificent first volume by Professor 
Héring. 

FREDERICK C, GRANT 

Union Theological Seminary 


Paraboles et allégories évangéligues. 
Prrot. Paris: Lethielleux, 1940. 
pages. 

This is a big book which makes a large con- 
tribution toward the understanding of the par- 
ables of Jesus. In modern times the most sig- 
nificant study of the parables has been that of 
Adolf Jiilicher, Die Gleichnisreden Jesu, which 
first appeared in 1886. Jiilicher’s main point was 
the differentiation of ‘‘parable,’”’ with its single 
main point, from “allegory,” with its many hid- 
den meanings. Jesus used parables but never al- 
legories. In his Parables of the Synoptic Gospels 
(1937), B. T. D. Smith takes Jiilicher’s theory 
and elaborates it by the use of form-criticism., 
He admits that the case has sometimes been 
overstated, but he insists that as a rule the 
rabbis did not compose allegories and that Jesus 
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did not do so. 
Professor Pirot, of the Grand Séminaire de 
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Marseilles, does not agree with the radical appli- 
cation of this theory but argues that on occa- 
sion, especially in the presence of his enemies, 
Jesus did use allegories. Some of these are ex- 
plained (the sower, the tares); others can be 
explained by considering the circumstances and 
context (the wicked husbandmen). We may re- 
call that F. C. Burkitt regarded the allegory of 
the wicked husbandmen as authentic; and we 
may suggest that it is difficult for a story based 
on an allegory (Isa. 5:1-4) not to be close to al- 
legory itself. At the same time, Pirot argues 
against those exegetes who would allegorize the 
parables. He admits the value of an “‘accommo- 
dated”’ meaning for them but denies that this— 
the habitual homiletical or devotional applica- 
tion—is in any sense their literal meaning. 
Readers of Pirot’s book would do well to begin 
at page 473, where he adds six valuable notes on 
the exegesis of the parables. 

The main body of the book consists of five 
chapters and an epilogue. The first chapter, on 
the parables in the life of Jesus, stresses the 
chronological reliability of the synoptic outline 
(with additions from John) and tries to set dif- 
ferent kinds of parables in it. The second chap- 
ter, on early parables, simple and clear, the 
third on the more mysterious parables of the 
middle of Jesus’ ministry, the fourth on the par- 
ables of the journey to Jerusalem, and the fifth 
on the parables of the final weeks—all are con- 
cerned with detailed and historical exegesis of 
these stories. The epilogue summarizes what we 
learn from the parables about God, about Jesus 
Christ, and about the Christian disciple. Pirot’s 
interpretations are informed not only by thor- 
oughgoing scholarship but by a profound sense 
of the religious values of the parables. For him 
these are not simply ancient Palestinian stories 
but living words through which God speaks to 
us. At the same time he constantly rejects the 
interpretations of allegorists ancient and mod- 
ern. 

We may question the authenticity of the ex- 
planations of the sower and the tares (he admits 
that the first presents many difficulties) and the 
possibility of explaining John 3:8-11, 10:1~-18, 
12:23-25, I§:I-17, and 16:19-23 among the 
parables or allegories of Jesus; but it cannot be 
denied that often these passages are close to 
synoptic language and thought. Again, if we do 
not entirely share Pirot’s confidence in the syn- 
optic (or Johannine) chronology, we can still 
learn much from his detailed interpretations of 
the parables. He himself often stresses the 
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catechetical nature of the gospels as opposed to 
simple chronology. 

Finally, this is a beautiful book. Its style of- 
ten reminded the reviewer of Charles Péguy, 
many of whose poems, in turn, resemble the par- 
ables in their simplicity and directness. This 
style not only conceals but also effortlessly 
transmits the results of judicious reading in 
modern commentaries and in those of the 
Fathers. It results in a book which can be whole- 
heartedly recommended for New Testament 
scholars and others interested in the problems 
and the history of exegesis. 


ROBERT M, GRANT 
University of the South 


Faith and History, By REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 19409. 
257 pages. $3.50. 

That there is increasing interest in the prob- 
lems of the philosophy of history is borne out by 
the number of thoughtful and exciting studies 
which have appeared in the last few years. 
Niebuhr’s work takes its place among those of 
high vision and sober analysis. Events, occur- 
rences, or happenings are to the philosophy of 
history what molecules and atoms are to the 
physical sciences. Unfortunately we are on much 
more slippery ground when we try to discover 
the patterns, rhythms, and laws of history than 
is the case with the atom and its subparticles. 
The question, of course, is whether we can dis- 
cern some trend, tendency, or meaning in the 
bewildering complexity of historical process. 
Niebuhr’s book attempts to describe and work 
out the implications of a Christian philosophy 
of history which assumes that there is meaning 
in the appearing and passing of events and to 
show the weaknesses of certain views of history 
which he regards as inadequate. Let me try to 
state the major features of the argument as it 
runs its course through these two hundred and 
forty-three pages. 

There is a kind of false optimism in those 
theories which find a hope that the redemption 
of man will take place in and through the his- 
torical process, Contemporary experience shows 
the contradictions between this hope and pres- 
ent realities. Our problems cannot be solved by 
scientific knowledge. A moral, rather than an 
intellectual, achievement is necessary. We need, 
therefore, to reconsider the Christian, modern, 
and classical conceptions of man’s relation to 
history. Greek classicism “equated history with 
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the world of nature and sought emancipation of 
man’s changeless reason from this world of 
change.” The biblical-Christian view regarded 
man as a source of evil as well as of good. Mod- 
ern thought looks to the development of man’s 
power and freedom as the solution for perplexi- 
ties and emancipation from evil. 

The Christian view has suffered in two ways. 
First, by literalism, which failed to see that na- 
ture and history are in process, and, second, by 
modern attempts to find redemption through 
history. This falters because it does not see that 
most of the evils men suffer are brought about 
by themselves. 

The problem of history is inexorably bound 
to the problem of time, i.e., how human freedom 
is related to changes in history beyond human 
will power, and how change is related to the 
changeless. Modern and classical culture take 
time and history as simply intelligible. Christian 
faith, however, sees neither as self-explanatory. 
Rather, “the mystery of Divine Providence 
gives meaning to history and the mystery of 
creation gives meaning to time.”’ I have some 
trouble here, for I do not see how a mystery can 
give meaning to anyting—it simply raises more 
problems. The classical view of time, says 
Niebuhr, was in terms of a cycle of recurrence 
which excludes the emergence of novelty in the 
world. Modern conceptions stressed novelty in 
history and nature. Both views share the idea of 
a “rationally intelligible world from which mys- 
tery is banished.” Niebuhr seems to suggest that 
there must be a movement from science to 
philosophy (because of the inadequacies and the 
presuppositions of science) and from philoso- 
phy—to what, we may ask? Ultimate mystery? 
And acknowledgment of faith as the fulfilment 
and negation of reason? 

Man has freedom over time by memory and 
anticipation. “If human freedom were absolute, 
human actions would create a realm of con- 
fusion. If the patterns and structure, whether 
natural or historical, were absolute, human free- 
dom would be annulled. ...But where then 
is the center of meaning to be found for both the 
individual life and for the total human enter- 
prise?” This center, Niebuhr believes, is to be 
found in biblical faith with revelation at its cen- 
ter which goes beyond nature and reason. 


The modern conception of history lays em- 
phasis on natural cause as sufficient explanation 
for the emergence of new configurations in time. 
Natural processes, therefore, move along a line 
toward a significant future. This raises the ques- 
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tion of the end toward which process moves. 
Modern thought accepted and amended the 
classical conception, i.e., it accepted evil and 
frustration as derived from ignorance, and it 
hoped for fulfilment through the extension of 
reason. ‘“‘Reason would envisage inclusive pur- 
pose, rather than the narrow ends which natural 
necessity prompts. Reason would create larger 


realms of harmony in which the confusion both 
of natural impulses and of tribal and national 


ambitions would be brought under the dominion 
of order. The growth of reason would transmute 
human relations into a concurrence of mind 
with mind rather than a conflict between body 
and body and sword with sword. ‘Methods of 
force’ would give way to ‘methods of mind.’ 
Just as the evolutionary process in history guar- 
anteed the gradual triumph of human reason 
over the ignorance of the undeveloped mind, the 
confused impulses of natural man and the 
bigotries and prejudices of primitive life” (p. 
67). 

The error in modern thought is the belief 
that men may become the masters of their des- 
tinies—thus rejecting all forms of providence as 
no longer relevant. It consists further in assum- 
ing that the conquering of man and his habits 
is in the same category as the conquering of na- 
ture. But the failure of other views does not 
prove the Christian view, which, says Niebuhr, 
is not susceptible to rational proof. It is only 
convincing to a man of faith and repentance. 

The God of biblical faith is radically other. 
He stands over against man and nation. What- 
ever mystery is present here does not annul 
meaning but enriches it. Two ideas are implicit 
in this conception of God’s relation to history: 
the idea of universal history, which emerges be- 
cause God is not the peculiar possession of any 
one people or power, and the idea that history is 
a record of man’s pride and rebellion against the 
sovereignty of God. [t is the story of man’s at- 
tempt to assert his own power, wisdom, and 
virtue. The pattern and meaning of history (if 
there is one) must be worked out in the light of 
this human rebellion. 

The biblical faith which Niebuhr describes 
“believes that God does disclose his purposes. 
The disclosure takes place in significant events 
of history. The revelatory power of these events 
must be apprehended by faith. So apprehended 
they prove to be more than particular events. 
They are ‘mighty acts’ of God in which the 
meaning of the whole drama of human life is 
made clear. This clarification is always an act of 
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redemption as well as clarification. For God re- 
veals both His mercy and His judgment in these 
disclosures. If the disclosure is therefore appre- 
hended in repentance and faith it will also lead 
to a reformation of life. It cannot be appre- 
hended without repentance, because the God 
who stands against us, ‘whose thoughts are not 
our thoughts’ (Isaiah 55:8) cannot be known if 
we do not contritely abate the pretension of 
reaching God by our thought or of regarding 
His power as an extension of our power. Thus 
the faith which apprehends the disclosure of the 
divine mercy and will implies and requires a 
repentance which leads to a reformation and 
redemption of life” (p. 106). 

Empirical correlations cannot easily be made 
to show the meaning and pattern of history. 
There is no preserving the sense of universal 
history except by faith—a faith which denies 
that evil is due to man’s involvement in finite- 
ness and affirms that sin is man’s attempt to es- 
tablish himself as his own Lord—thus usurping 
the prerogative of God. ‘‘No human life has a 
logical or consistent conclusion within itself. It 
requires not only a ‘life everlasting’ which it is 
unable to achieve of itself, but also the ‘forgive- 
ness of sins’ which it cannot earn itself. The to- 
tal human enterprise is in the same case. Hu- 
man powers and capacities may continue to 
develop indeterminately, But a ‘last judgment’ 
stands at the end of all human achievements; 
and the ‘anti-Christ’ manifests himself at the 
end of history. This is the Biblical symbol of the 
inconclusive character of human history. Bibli- 
cal faith is, in short, the tremendous assertion 
that in Biblical revelation, culminating in the 
revelation of Christ, man has made contact with 
the divine power which is able to overcome not 
only the ambiguity in which all human life and 
history is involved but also the evils of history 
which are due to man’s abortive efforts to over- 
come them himself by his own resources”? (p. 
126). And, again, “That the fina) clue to the 
mystery of the divine power is found in the suf- 
fering love of a man of the Cross is not a propo- 
sition which follows logically from the observ- 
able facts of history which cannot be interpreted 
in its light. When so interpreted the confusions 
and catastrophes of history may become the 
source of the renewal of life” (p. 137). 

Niebuhr says no completely rational valida- 
tion of the Christian faith is possible. If it could 
be validated by reason, it would lose its redemp- 
tive power. This seems to me to come too close 
to obscurantism and again to substitute mystery 
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for understanding. It is not the impossibility of 
complete rational validation that troubles me 
here but the statement that such validation 
would mean loss of redemptive power. There is, 
it seems to me, much power in rational compre- 
hension. 

Niebuhr finds a twofold significance of the 
love of Christ which is the core of the Christian 
view of history. First is the fact that man real- 
izes himself not alone, or as a self-sufficient crea- 
ture, but in a responsible and loving relation to 
his fellows. However, second, self-realization 
through love does not guarantee historical sur- 
vival, It makes such survival problematic, be- 
cause it emphasizes the highest form of human 
goodness as a heedlessness to self which risks its 
own security. Biblical faith must result in re- 
newals of life in history for both the individual 
and the nations. This is made possible by the 
humility and love which follow the acknowledg- 
ment of our limitations in virtue, wisdom, and 
power. As “‘the self which seeks the realization 
of itself within itself destroys itself,” so this 
same fate may be a clue to the self-destruction 
of cultures and civilizations, ie., they destroy 
themselves by striving too desperately to live or 
when they seek their own life and existence too 
consistently. ‘The death and famine in the life 
of man’s socia) institutions and cultures is thus 
never so much the fruit of a natural mortality as 
the consequence of a vain delusion which seeks 
to hide the contingency and mortality of every 
power and majesty in human history.” 

There is in Niebuhr’s view an optimistic and 
hopeful element. Nations and cultures may in- 
terpret their trials and troubles as judgments on 
their pride and then, through repentance, re- 
form themselves, instead of being destroyed by 
history. But the meaning of history cannot be 
found within history itself. 


NEAL W. KLAUSNER 


Grinnell College 


The Holy Imperative. By Winston L. KING. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. 224 pages. 
$2.50. 
The author’s main thesis is that Christianity 

confronts us with a holy imperative, issuing 

from a God who is both powerful and good. 

Hence it is wrong to neglect the importance of 

power or of goodness in the Christian view of 

life. 


His first three chapters deal with the relation 


between religion and morality. He argues that 
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an independent ethical) criticism of religion is 
needed to deliver religion from superstition. 
Morality cannot take the place of religion, how- 
ever, since religion is the mother of morality, 
and morality needs to be empowered by re- 
ligious motivation. Then, with a shift of per- 
spective, he considers a polarity within religion, 
between moral and nonmoral elements, between 
interest in goodness and interest in power. The 
latter sort of interest, ‘‘reverence for power” (p. 
37), and especially for “physical power, con- 
ceived either as dynamic energy observable in 
the processes of nature or as metaphysical real- 
ity in the sense of ultimate being or existence” 
(p. 38), is the primal root of religion and the 
more fundamental source of religious energy. 

The remaining five chapters are concerned 
more specifically with Christianity. They dis- 
cuss Christianity as religion and ethic, the 
Christian conception of the good, and the Chris- 
tian ethic in personal and social relations. The 
author is at his best, it seems to me, in his expo- 
sition of mutuality in personal relationships and 
in explaining why the Christian church is rela- 
tively maladroit and ineffective in direct socia) 
action. His explanation is that Christian other- 
worldliness weakens commitment to specific so- 
cial reforms in history (I am not convinced this 
is necessarily true) and that concern for individ- 
uals, which is also essential in Christianity, 
makes the church reluctant to imperil individ- 
ual values in hope of social gains. The church 
must indeed continue to bear “‘public political 
and social witness,” but it should “put its major 
effort toward the nurturing of that vital social 
tissue of small informal and family groups in 
which moral character and religious faith are 
generated” (pp. 198-99). 

I confess to some unclarity about the more 
philosophica) and theologica) parts of the book. 
The author approaches a very large and impor- 
tant problem, and he has a very healthy re- 
luctance to oversimplify it. But expressions like 
“part of the goodness of the good is that it is 
real” (p. 117) and “the desirable proportion of 
the real and the ideal in the Christian faith”’ (p. 
105; italics mine) leave me puzzled. I could 
wish for a clearer general definition of religion 
more consistently adhered to. And I am a little 
curious why the author’s emphasis on the need 
for intensifying the religious-moral polarity 
does not lead him to more appreciation of ex- 
istential theology than he seems to have. 

Certainly he is right that religious devotion, 


usually at least, is given to something both real 
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and good; that religion transforms morality by 
placing it in a larger context; that Christianity 
is concerned both with power and with good- 
ness; and that the relation between the two is, 
for religion in general and for Christianity in 
particular, a problematica) one. Mr. King has 
given us a thoughtful exploration of this prob- 
lem. 

WILL1AM A. CHRISTIAN 
Smith College 


The Religious Revolt against Reason. By L. 
Harotp DE Wo tr. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1949. 212 pages. $2.50. 

Truth to tell, this book should have been con- 
structive and systematic rather than po)emica). 
In a very suggestive concluding chapter on 
“Reason and Faith,” the author too briefly 
shows his powers. Here there are flashes of pene- 
trating insight and hints of how man must not 
seek to put asunder the sort of faith and the sort of 
reason God has already joined together. Neither 
faith “alone” nor reason “alone,” but both in 
some way together. This was a theme which re- 
quired careful and complete elaboration. 

Actually the book attempts to try the case 
against reason. First the charges against reason 
are put forward, then reason replies, and finally 
reason cross-examines its accusers. The author, 
who is successor to Albert C. Knudson as pro- 
fessor of systematic theology at Boston Univer- 
sity, states the issue fairly and vigorously for 
both sides; but of necessity no single witness 
could be allowed to voice all his opinions on this 
and relevant subjects. The charge that reason 
cannot attain real objectivity, that the use of 
reason necessarily leads to idolatry or presump- 
tion, that speculation proves ineffective in ac- 
tual life, that confidence in reason leads to cer- 
tain evil results—these are weighed first from 
one side and then from the other, with ample 
quotation from Kierkegaard, Barth, Brunner, 
and other ‘‘revolters.” 

The use and limits of reason in theology and 
the relation of faith to reason are such delicate 
and crucia) questions that anyone’s views on 
them must be taken in connection with the full 
body of his thought and not apart from it. Es- 
saving to do the latter, the author perhaps suc- 
ceeds as well as possible. Nevertheless, the re- 
sult was bound to be fragments of windmills 
tilting at one another. 

In Kafka’s The Trial the hero, suddenly ac- 


cused of some serious offense, is never able to 
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discover the exact nature of the charges against 
him or learn under whose jurisdiction his trial 
will be held. The current religious revolt against 
reason gives ground for similar uncertainty and 
exasperation. Reason accused does not have the 
same nature as Reason defended. Consequently, 
it is difficult to avoid accusing what has rarely 
been advanced or defending what was never ac- 
cused. Briefs are almost bound to state complex 
issues too summarily and too abstractly. 

De Wolf defines “reason” as “simply a per- 
son thinking.’”? Now, unless the person soon 
drops out of the situation and eaves only 
“thinking,” this is hardly distinguishable from 
“existentia) thinking.’”’ As Kierkegaard re- 
marks: ‘To draw the conclusion that an existing 
individual who really exists does not think at all 
is an arbitrary misunderstanding. He certainly 
thinks, but he thinks everything in relation to 
himself, being infinitely interested in existence.” 
Yet Kierkegaard looms large among the tra- 
ducers of reason. 

There is, of course, his frequent reference to 
“the Paradox” of Christianity, But this calls for 
definition, not dismissal. It means no contradic- 
tion deliberately introduced into logic but a 
basis for religion which God has introduced into 
history. This was not to have been expected or de- 
duced from the norma! categories of human un- 
derstanding and, indeed, proves “‘offensive’”’ to 
our understanding in so far as we continue to 
prefer being “immanently”’ religious. Without 
hanging one’s self on the horn of any dilemma, 
one may “‘consistently’”’ always begin with this 
basis for Christian thought; this would be “faith 
seeking understanding.” The author himself 
calls attention to the fact that Tertu))ian’s 
meaning would be better expressed by the words 
“foolish” or “inept” rather than by the logic- 
shattering word “absurd.” (“The Son of God 
died; it is by all means to be believed, because it 


is ineptum.”’) As generous an attempt must be 


made to understand Kierkegaard. In any case, 
departments of homiletics used to have the bur- 
den of explaining away Paul’s word about “‘the 
foolishness of preaching.” The Revised Stand- 
ard Version, ‘‘the folly of what we preach,” 
places this responsibility back where it belongs 

in the area of theology and the philosophy of 
religion. 

The reader will be surprised to find, in a book 
by so doughty a champion of reason, footnoted 
ad hominem against Kierkegaard, genetic, psy- 
chologistic explanations of some of the objec- 


tions to reason (pp. 120-21) and an extended 
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reference to the “Angry Introduction” to 
Barth’s Nein! The question, “Is this the humil- 
ity for which I am asked to give up the ‘pride of 
reason’?’’ does remind us both of the humility of 
most great scholars and of the fact that no flesh 
living comes off quite justified. But not one of 
the theologians who have insisted we are not 
saved by reason have declared they were saved 
by their own humility. 

No one should dissent from this book’s laud- 
able aim: “What is needed is both more reason 
and more faith, combined in the same people.’’ 
How this is to be effected at the present stage of 
thought has yet to be shown. 

"AUL RAMSEY 
Princeton University 


Dogmatics in Outline. By Kart Barto. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1948. 155 
pages. $3.75- 

These lectures on the Apostles’ Creed, given 
at the University of Bonn, are perhaps the best 
introduction to Barth’s theology as it has devel- 
oped since the first World War. They present 
Barth to us as a modern man deeply concerned 
with modern questions and doing his level best 
to make the faith of the Christian church rele- 
vant to the contemporary situation. They were 
delivered “in the semi-ruins of the once stately 
Kurfirsten Schloss,’ against a background of 
Hitler, the massacre of the Jews, the leviathan 
state, and the atom bomb. They show a deep 
concern for the bondage, the idolatry, and the 
despair of man today; and they present God, the 
Creator of things visible and invisible, as man’s 
true hope. [f there be one single motif to Barth’s 
tireless theological activity, it is to prevent a 
confusion between God the omnipotent and the 
-creation groaning for deliverance from its bona- 
age to sin and death. 

Barth himself says that there is nothing new 
in this book. Maybe so, but there are a number 
of discussions which fresh and timely. 
Among these are: “Faith as Trust” (chap. ii); 
~‘God in the Highest,’’ who “has condescended 
to us, has come to us, fas become ours” (chap. 
v); “Heaven and Earth” (chap. ix), where 
height and depth are properly included in crea- 
tion; “Savior and Servant of God” (chap. x1), 
which contains an eloguent defense of the Jews; 
“The Mystery and Miracle of Christmas” 
(chap. xiv), where the doctrine of the virgin 
birth is interpreted and defended with Barth’s 


peculiar brilliance; and “The Coming of Jesus 


are 
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Christ the Judge” (chap. xx), which is presented 
as “tidings of joy.’”? One who reads these chap- 
ters, rather the whole book, thoughtfully is here- 
by promised considerable theological excite- 
ment, 

However, it is becoming plain that Barth’s 
continued preoccupation with God’s inconceiv- 
ability and freedom and transcendence is in- 
spired by a modern man’s despair and not by 
the authentic God-centeredness of the biblical 
faith. Barth says, in effect, that God the Al- 
mighty Father can alone deliver us and has 
done so in Christ Jesus. But he does not say, 
with the Bible and the Calvinist faith, that 
man’s chief end is ‘“‘to glorify God and enjoy 
Him forever.” Thus he succumbs to the an- 
thropocentrism which has become a madness of 
modern theology as well as modern culture. It 
is one thing to celebrate God’s love for us; it is 
quite another to love God who loves us. The 
first is, in spite of its Augustinianism, a man- 
centered piety; the second 1s true biblical regard 
for the Lordship of God. And there is no sanity 
for the introverted mind of the modern man ex- 
cept in a new regard for the Person of God, for 
his Kingdom and his praise among us. It is not 
enough to say, “‘All this ‘for our good’ ”’ (p. 70). 
We must add, “And we for our God,” Otherwise 
we are lost. 

Nevertheless, we American Christians can do 
no better than to read Barth and to ponder his 
theology. And this book is an excellent place to 


do it. 
JOSEPH HAROUTUNIAN 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


Ainn Folklore: Traditions and Culture of the Van- 
ishing Aborigines of Japan. By Cart ETrrer. 
Chicago: Wilcox & Follett Co., 1949. 234 
pages. $5.00. 

The author attempts a record of Ainu iolk- 
lore based on firsthand information. The mate- 
rials contained in this book are rich and can be 
read with interest. The stories as told by sur- 
viving Ainus have great value. 

The Foreword by Professor Leroy Water- 
man indicates the purpose of this book: (2) to 

ather and record the redigious \ore of a vanish- 
ing race while this is still possible; (2) “we have 
the marshaling of this fore for the light it can 
throw upon Japanese psychology, religious and 
political ideas, customs and motivations, some 
of which enter deeply into the problems of Japa- 
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nese postwar recovery and rehabilitation”; and 
(3) “to discover what light the primitive re- 
ligious ideas and customs of the ancient Ainu 
can throw upon certain astonishingly similar 
phenomena found in the Bible.”’ 

It is obvious that the author made a con- 
scientious attempt with success in regard to the 
first objective. In regard to the second objective, 
the author’s bubbling enthusiasm carries him 
too far, It is understandable why the author 
used the approach as set forth in this objective. 
Historically, Ainus were early settlers of the 
Japanese islands, and the rest of the inhabitants, 
as they migrated there, came in contact with 
them. But the author does not discuss the de- 
gree of Ainu influence on so-called “Japanese 
culture and civilization” in the light of other 
stronger religious and cultural dynamics, such 
as the influences from Korea, China, and India. 
The author does not point out with sufficient 
emphasis that the contact between Ainu and 
Japanese, for nearly a thousand years, had been 
confined to the island of Hokkaido. It was only 
after the heavy Japanese migration to this is- 
land took place in the last one hundred years 
that extensive study of Ainus was undertaken. 
This fact is regrettable, but one has to take it 
into account in order to evaluate the materials 
now available concerning the Ainu. 

in the light of this historical setting, one can 
see that the author goes too far in identifying 
the Ainu and the Japanese. He assumes, im- 
plicitly anyway, that the study of the Ainu 
serves as the key to the understanding of the 
“Japanese mind” and “Oriental religions.” The 
distinction between Ainu and Japanese must be 
clearer in the author’s mind than it appears in 
this book, but the reader may become confused. 
In short, the second objective of this book is 
highly colored by the author’s personal view. 

In regard to the third objective, students of 
religion are increasing)y aware of the importance 
of the study of primitive religions. It is also true 
that the Bible has some elements of primitive 
religions. But the chief contribution of the study 
of primitive religions is not specifically in the 
field of biblical study. The author’s constant 
references to biblica) accounts are interesting 
but do not seem to be relevant. Also, we must 
ask, “How primitive is Aimu religion?’”’ One la- 
ments the unforgivable treatment of the Japa- 
nese government in regard to the Ainus, break- 
ing down by force the indigenous religions and 
social patterns. Nevertheless, this fact has to be 
taken into account in evaluating the role and 


place of the Ainu in the study of primitive re- 
ligions. 

The author is at least consistent all through 
the book in presenting his understanding of re- 
ligion and his beliefs; one gets the impression 
that the author fights Christian fundamentalism 
in every chapter. This is disturbing for those 
who want to read Ainu folklore. 

The study of the Ainu has been neglected too 
long by students of religion and anthropology. 
One should welcome an additional book in this 
field, and, as stated previously, this book con- 
tains rich materials. This reviewer, however, 
feels that it must be read with extreme care for 
the reasons mentioned above. 

JOSEPH KITAGAWA 


Protestant Episcopal 


Diocese of Chicago 


Forgotten Gods: Primitive Mind from a Travel- 
ler’s Point of View, By K, HERMAN Bouman, 
with an Introduction by G. VAN DER LEEUW. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1949. 98 pages. 

This littke volume, posthumously published 
from the notes of the famous Netherlands’ neu- 
rologist, offers the fruit of its author’s avocation 
and is accordingly a work of feeling and insight 
rather than of professional carefulness or re- 
straint, It offers stimulation and edification 
rather than instruction. A critical review is cer- 
tainly not in place. The book is a kind of journa) 
of reflections, impressions, and the inspiration 
experienced by one who stood with bowed head 
before the shrines of primitive antiquity seek ing 
to grasp something of the inner movements in 
the soul of prehistoric man. 

There is no irreverence, nor do t believe lack 
of perspective, in the swiftly moving first chap- 
ter, in which the reader is led from the scene of a 
Spanish bullfight through the Mycenaean and 
Mithraic cults of the bull developed in connec- 
tion with the precarious existence of the priest- 
king in Greece, Mesopotamia, and Egypt to the 
“Via Dolorosa, the death and resurrection of 
the Saviour, Jesus Nazarenus, Rex Judaeorum.” 
In the essays following on the earlier signifi- 
cance of present Christian sanctuaries (chap, 
ii), the lonely shrine of the beneficent mother 
and virgin (chap, ili), we are reminded how hard 
upon the present presses the long arm of the 
past. Behind the lately stenciled figure of the 


Dieu Pére or saint high upon the apse of the 
Christian cathedral there is still discernible to 
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the reflective mind the awesome figure of the 


mighty sorcerer, the cave demon of the paleo- 
lithic cella (chap, {v), and at Chartres as else- 
where in Christendom the plan of the sanctuary 
bears witness to the ancient’s joy in the first rays 
of the rising summer sun (chap. v). 

Contemporary devotion joims, though per- 
haps unwittingly, in the miracle of mother- 
earth made fruitful once again in union with the 
sky-lather by means of ran—the Holy Water, 
and the Holy Grail, the cup of blessing, has its 
ancient counterpart in the crude bow! of the 
Australian rain ceremony (chap. vi). Even the 
sacred story of the passion for atonement, of 
blood poured out and harmony once more re- 
stored, finds its prefigurement in ancient \ays 
and prehistoric gesture (chap. vil). Nor was 
primitive religion devoid of a sense of humility, 
of unworthiness, or of the notion of the travet- 
er’s pain as well as of his joy, of spiritual dis- 
cip)ine, the trial and testing of the soul. Cannot, 
our author asks, the echo of the primitive fire 
walk still be heard in our Christian Era? “Is not 
Purgatory the place where the Good are sifted 
from the Evil?” (chap. viii). 

The final chapter (ix) rediscovers the rich- 
ness of two universa) symbols: the serpent and 
the bird. In the first is the element of earth, 
Python, son of Ge, but also something more, the 
mystery of the nether world, the chthonic dra- 
gon, the oracle who cries out from the depths, 
and the guardian of earth’s hidden treasure ana 
energy, for in the serpentine roots of herbs is 
found a healing potency. The bird is the element 
of heaven, the herald of dawn and of returning 
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spring, of radiant life and the hope of its re- 
newal. And in the co-operation of earth and 
heaven, in the marriage of serpent and bird, lies 
the secret of man’s salvation. Apart from this 
union there is no life but only hunger, wasting, 
and death. In the latter part of the chapter Pro- 
fessor Bouman traces the transformation of 
these symbols into the conventionalized pat- 
terns of the winged disk with cobra found in the 
art of Egypt, Central America, and Yucatan. 
Finally, in the course of disenchantment the 
Marriage of serpent and bird becomes simply an 
ornamental motif in Phoenicia, Sivaistic India, 
known later in the West as the scroll, the gar- 
land, and the Greek key. 

Yhus the old forms disappear or are trans- 
formed, but they yield only to the discovery of 
their own deeper meaning: to the problems of 
body and soul (Greek philosophy) and to that 
fulness of time wherein the God-Man came as 
“Oread of the world in mercy broken””—He who 
is “the resurrection and the life.” We may, our 
author affirms, “‘be convinced of the immortal- 
ity of true faith.” The history of faith is the 
story not alone of the outworn and the for- 
gotten but also of new incarnations of the Spirit, 
which in their redemption of all experience 
sometimes Su)f), sometimes transform, the past, 

Students of the history of religion will be in- 
terested to read the appreciative word of G, van 
der Leeuw, who has written the brief Introduc- 
hon. 

Noau Epwarp FEHL 
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